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New push for peace 
delights Unionists 


‘We hope it 
forms the 
basis for 
detailed 
negotiation. 

In the end, it 
Is what the 
parties can 
agree that 
matters 5 

David Trimble 
Ulster Unionist 

‘Murders 
have been 
cynically 
manipulated 
by Unionist 
leadership to 
intimidate the 
Government’ 

Mitchell 
McLaughlin 
Sinn Fein 









John MulUn 
Ireland Correspondent 


T ONY Blair and 
Bertie Ahem, the 
Taoiseach, in- 
jected a sense of 
urgency into the 
search for a polit- 
ical settlement in Northern 
Ireland yesterday when they 
unveiled their blueprint for a 
new way forward. 

It was the most significant 
development in 18 months of 
political talks, and left Sinn 


Fein marginalised. The party 
has so for gained little from 
negotiations, and pressure is 
likely to build up from hard- 
line elements within the 
republican movement. 

The Ulster Unionists, 
though, were delighted. The 
Government’s paper appears 
closer to its position than the 
Framework Document, un- 
veiled three years ago as a 
basis for negotiation. 

The SDLP seemed to be less 
happy- But it welcomed the 
initiative as a basis for dis- 
cussion, and was keen to push 


on immediately. The outline 
settlement provides for a de- 
volved assembly In Northern 
Ireland, cross-border bodies 
with undefined powers, and 
an intergovernmental coun- 
cil That would involve repre- 
sentation from Westminster 
and Dublin, as well as from 
the the assemblies in Scot- 
land, Wales and Northern Ire- 
land. Its functions still have 
to be thrashed out at the Stor- 
mont talks. 

The joint document, its 
wording the product of fran- 
tic overnight telephone con- 


versations between Mr Blair 
in Tokyo and Mr Ahem in 
London, is designed to push 
the participating political 
parties into frill negotiations. 
Each will deliver its response 
today. 

Both governments are des- 
perate to make progress be- 
fore any further acts of terror- 
ism can derail attempts to 
find a peaceful solution. They 
are banking on Sum Fein 
remaining inside the 
negotiations. 

Mb Mowlam, Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, 


was last night at pains to 
stress it was up to the parties 
to negotiate around the plan. 
She refused to get drawn into 
commenting on parties' inter- 
pretation of the document 
which runs to 600 words. She 
hailed the initiative as a 
breakthrough. 

Ms Mowlam said: “We hope 
it forms the basis for detailed 
negotiation. In the end, it is 

what the parties can agree , 
that is what matters.” 

David Andrews, the Irish : 
foreign minister, said: “This 
has been a great day. We have I 


How to turn new 
lads into new men 

Education, G2 pages 1 2-1 3 

Pressure for 
wider curbs 
on smoking 


Alan Travis 
Home Attain Editor 


T HERE is widespread I 
public demand for the | 
Government to bring | 
in tough new controls : 
on smoking, including en- 
couragement for bans at work 
and in restaurants and bars, 
according to a Guardian iCM 
opinion poll published today. 

As ministers prepare an un- 
precedented drive to improve . 
the nation's health, the ICM 
poll shows that there is even 
majority support for a Call 
fomia-style smoking ban in 
all public places. 

The poll is published as 
health ministers draw up new 
policy papers on public health 
and on smoking, which will 
mark the start of a major as- 
sault on health inequalities in 
Britain. 

The Department of Health 
confirms it is looking at ways 
to encourage voluntary smok- I 
mg bans, while not consider- j 
mg introducing legal bans on 
smoking. 

| The Guardian/ICM poll 
shows that ministers should 
resist "nanny state” Jibes 
from their critics, with large 
maiorities recorded in sup- 
port of nearly every kind of 
prohibition. 

Support runs strongly 
across all age groups and 
social classes, with large ma- 
jorities in favour even among 
the 18 to 24-year-old age 
i group, where smoking is 
! more prevalent. Support was j 
| slightly stronger among 
women than men. 

The results show there is 
overwhelming support for 
government-endorsed smok- 
ing bans at work (73 per cent}; 
in restaurants and bars (64 
per cent); and in planes, 
trains and buses (80 per cent). 
There is even majority sup- 
port (54 per cent) for a ban in 
all public places, which could 
be taken to include smoking 


Ulster Unionist leader David Trimble (light) and colleague Ken Maghmls leave Stormont in bonyant mood yesterday photograph: russell boyce 


produced a road map to a new 
agreement. The paper is an 
honest and courageous at- 
tempt to describe the struc- 
tures within which agree- 
ment can be reached.” 

The document embraces 
the Ulster Unionists’ concept 
of an intergovernmental 
council, the party’s way of en- 
suring that cross-border 
bodies are downgraded in 
terms of importance. David 
turn to page 3. column 3 

Winners and losers, page 4g 
Leader comment, pog* 8 


THAU* YOU «>R 
W PROMISING* 
NOT TO .SMOKE 


in the street. 

Perhaps the most remark- 
able aspect of the ICM find- 
ings on smoking is the 
strength of feeling on the 
subject. 

Some 59 per cent said they 
"approved strongly” of smok- 
ing bans at work; 50 per cent 
felt strongly abouL the need 
for a smoking ban in restau- 
rants and bars; 67 per cent 
strongly wanted to ban smok- 
ing on planes, trains and 
buses; and some 40 per cent 
"strongly approve” of bans in 
all public places. 

Despite the fact that the 
1996 Health Survey for Eng- 
land, published yesterday, 
shows that one in three 
people smoke, those who 
would "strongly disapprove” 
of the bans only amount to 16 
per cent (at work), 17 per cent 
(in restaurants and bars), 11 
per cent (on public transport) 
and 24 per cent (all public 
places). 

• ICM interviewed a random 
sample of 1.200 adults aged 
18+ by telephone between 
January 9 and 11. Interviews 
were conducted across the 
country and the results have 
been weighted to the profile of 
all adults. 


Guardian/ICM Opinion Poll 
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Approve 73 

Disapprove 22 


A drama in one act: angry scenes as Berkoff takes the burger shilling 



Steven Berkoff: ‘easy to 
breathe high disdain" 


Dan Glaister 

Arts C orrespondent 

L EADING actors, includ- 
ing Derek Jacobi and 
Robert Powell, have 
vowed never to work with ac- 
tor and director Steven 
Berkoff • ! 

Their anger comes as it 
emerged that Berkoff had bro- 
ken a strike organised by the 
actors’ nninn- Equity. While 
other stars are turning down 
offers to make voiceovers for 
commercials. Berkoff has | 

made the first of a series of 

five advertisements for Mc- 
Donald’s — saying he needs 
the money- .It is . estimated 

that he could earn up to £5,000 
for each of the commercials. i 



Tm totally outraged. I’ve 
never worked with Berkoff 
and 1 probably never will* 

Derek Jacobi 



‘I am very shocked and 
also very surprised by 
Steven Berkoff’s actions’ 

Prunella Scales 


The dispute involves foes 
for voiceovers fbr-tefe*ision 
and radio commercials. The 
advertising industry wants to 
cut rates of pay for voiceovers 
by up to 60 per cent 
Commenting on Berkoffs 
action. Derek Jacobi said: 
‘Tm- totally outraged. I've 
never worked with Steven 
Berkoff and 1 probably never 
wffl.” 

Robert Powell said: “I am , 


hugely disappointed in 
Steven Berkoff. His actions 
are a betrayal of the efforts of 
others to win the dispute. I 
would be disinclined to work 
with him in the future.” 

Tim Pigott-Smith said: 
"Steven Berkoff has let him- 
self down as well as every- 
body else. It is just as well 
he’s practised in the one-man 
show because that may well 
be all that he's left with." Pru- 


nella Scales said; "I am very 
shocked and very- surprised 
by Steven Berkoffs actions." 

Defending his decision to 
make the commercials. Ber- 
koff said: “I need the money. 
Last year I staged plays at the 
Mermaid and suffered a per- 
sonal 10S6 Of £50,000.” 

Berkoff a writer as well as 
director and actor, achieved 
mainstream success in films 
like Beverly Hills Cop and 


Rambo. He added: “It is a 
shame that actors like Jacobi 
should utter their contempt- 
ible opinions about my behav- 
iour. I suppose when you are 
a successful wage-earner, it is 
easy to breathe your high 
moral disdain. As regards not 
wishing to work with me. I 
don't believe I would wish to 
work with anyone who could 
lend their voices for a quick 
quote that might hurt or de- 


fame a fellow actor. Anyway, 
I don't think he would sur- 
vive the experience. However. 
I don’t wish to wreck their 
cause and will wait until the 
dispute is solved." 

But Royal Shakespeare 
Company actor Peter Egan at- 
tacked Berkoff's reasoning. 
“If he bothered to come to the 
meetings, he’d have realised 
that a lot of low- and middle- 
earners were taking the 
moral high ground because 
they use commercials to sub- 
sidise more poorly paid work. 

“I have admired a lot of his 
work in the past. I wouldn’t 
ever want to work with him 
after this.” 

Until now the dispute, 
which entered Its current 
phase last September, has 


received solid support from 
the acting community- Stars 
such as Helen Mirren and 
Robert Lindsay have 
renounced lucrative commer- 
cials contracts to support the 
union’s stance. 

Although top names can 
earn as much as £30,000 for 
commercials, the smaller fees 
paid to lesser-known names 
enables many to work in the 
fringe or subsidised theatre 
sector. 

The advertising industry 
argues that the UK is out of 
step with the rest of Europe, 
where fees tend to be much 
lower. But a meeting tomor- 
row of the Institute of Practi- 
tioners in Advertising could 
see a breakthrough In the im- 
passe. 
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New account holder amazed by 4 month free overdraft. 


switch to an Abbey National Bank Account and, to make the transfer easier, we'll give you a 4 month free overdraft. 

An offer like that's got to be front page news. 


ABBEy NATIONAL* 


Because life's complicated enough. 
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Donald ducks the 
biggest question 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE Commons yesterday 
debated the Scotland Bill, 
which will establish a 
new assembly in Edinburgh. 

The Government's case was 
put by Donald Dewar, who has 
already announced that he 
hopes to become the first First 
Minister for Scotland. 

He was, therefore, moving 
the Second Reading of the 
Make Me The Boss Bill. He did 
a competent and witty job. Al- 
most anyone would enjoy 
speaking for an ho ur on the 
general topic: why 1 should be 
richer and more powerful 
than I am already. 

Bu t Mr Dewar is always a 
pleasure to hear. His particu- 
lar skill is using jokes and 
sophistry to deflect the more 
damag ing attacks. 

Yesterday these centred, 
once a gain, on the West Lo- 
thian Question. How is that, 
after the new assembly is 
founded and Mr Dewar en- 
throned In glory, English MPs 
will not be able to vote on Scot- 
tish matters, bat Scottish MPs 
at Westminster will continue 
to be able to vote on English 
affairs? 

Since it is easily possible to 
imagine a situation where, 
say, the Labour Party has a 
majority in the Union as a 
whole, but the Opposition par- 
ties hold most English seats, 
this is a matter of real practi- 
cal Importance. 

For that reason — common 
sense being oflittle use here — 
the Government resorts to the 
higher metaphysics to answer 
the Question. 

Several Tories rose to insist 
that it was an outrage. Rich- 
ard Shepherd (C. Aldridge) 
said that the whole point of 
democracy was that everyone 
was equal. Indeed, it was the 
very first principle of demo- 
cratic government How could 
abolishing it enhan ce 
democracy? 

Douglas Hogg, a man whose 
reputation has been Itself 
much enhanced by the fact 
that Jack Cunningham is 


proving an even more disas- 
trous Minister of Agriculture 
than be was, demanded that 
after devolution English do- 
mestic business should “not 
be addressed, spoken to, or 
voted upon by Members for 
Scotland.” 

That sounded sensible and 
fair , so Mr Dewar naturally 
evaded it If Mr Hogg wanted a 
federal system, he said, he 
would find that he had many 
allies. 

(Of course, Mr Hogg wants 
no such thing, as Mr Dewar 
very well knew.) 

Mr Shepherd persisted. He 
pointed out that the bill would 
create two different types of 
MP. “We will not have equal 
status. We will not have equal 
rights.” 

Mr Dewar then produced 
his masterstroke, a line of ar- 
gument which would have 
made the heart of any Jesuit 
theologian beat Easter. The 
gist of it was that, since Parlia- 
ment was itself a democratic 
body, nothing which it de- 
cided could be, ipso facto, anti- 
democratic. 

"If Parliament uses its 
power and sovereignty to dis- 
pose of this business in the 
way we are proposing be 
said, going on to accuse Mr 
Shepherd of being opposed to 
democratic principles by his 
support of democracy. I 
gasped, snently, in 
admiration. 

There was a wonderful mo- 
ment later. Michael An cram, 
the Tory spokesman, asked al- 
most as an aside the latest esti- 
mate of the cost of the new 
assembly building. 

"In the region of £50 mil- 
lion, n said Mr Dewar, also al- 
most as an aside. 

Fifty milli on? Who on earth 
is he kidding? I doubt if 50 
milli on will buy the onyx mar- 
ble for the toilets alone, never 
mint! the porcelain, the 
bronze fitments, the carved 
and chased panelling in the 
public rooms, the hand-woven 
carpets depicting clan tartans, 
the state-of-the-art telecom- 
munications, offering termi- 
nals on every desk with built- 
in access to the Internet and, 
for all I know, the lapis lazuli 
inlays in the First Minister’s 
majestic suite of offices. 

No elected legislature any- 
where has ever decided that 
one key area where they can 
save on public spending is 
their own billet. Fifty million? 
1 shouldn't be at all surprised 
If it came In at four times that 


Review 


No news is bad 
news for Young 


Anne Karpf 


Kirsty Young 
Breakfast Show 

Talk Radio 

N OT content with tilting 
at Channel 4 in her 
Channels evening news 
programme. Klrsty Young 
seemed set to take on Radios 4 
and 5 Live as Talk Radio’s new 
breakfast show host. It was a 
smart signing since Young, 
within a couple of months, 
bad suddenly became the hot- 
test of newscasters — for her 
strong, direct style, her sitting 
on rather than behind a desk, 
and the length of her fringe. 

These last two are oflittle 
use on radio. The first was evi- 
dent in yesterday's opening 
programme in which Young, 
sounding relaxed, brimmed 
with Scottish wit (calling her 
co-host a "right nippy 
sweetie”). But the prospect of 
the show rivalling the Today 
programme or the Radio 5 
Live breakfast show receded 
rapidly when it become clear 
this wasn't current affairs but 
a chat programme, distinctly 
light on news. 

While the other news chan- 
nels were discussing North- 
ern Ireland. Talk had almost 
nothing to say on the subject 
Although Talk Radio is target- 
ing an audience alienated by 
the BBC, was it wise to return 
again and again to Robin 
Cook's marriage, drafting in 
the ill-qualified Edwina Cur- 
rie to pronounce on wbat 
made Westminster marriages 
work? And was Young too po- 
lite to remind Currie, when 
she quoted her own marriage 
approvingly, that It was now 
on the road to divorce? 

With James Whitaker mak- 


ing his debut as the station's 
new royal correspondent and 
William Hague as the star 
guest this was shaping up to 
be everyone you'd least like to 
hear gathered into one 
programme. 

Certainly, apart from a 
short and superficial item on 
leaking breast implants, the 
Cook story, and Whitaker on 
Diana’s burial place, the pro- 
gramme's first 90 minutes 
were choking with inane 
showbiz news — Roseanne 
Barr’s divorce, Christian 
Slater’s arrest Among 
Young’s other duties, she was 
required to run a ‘‘Dial Miles" 
competition. The paucity of 
news reporters was obvious; 
not for nothing Is the show's e- 
mail address Kirstytalk. 

Increasingly the ads seemed 
like a comment on the rest 
“Are you satisfied with the 
way your career is going?” 
asked an American “aspira- 
tions and motivations coun- 
sellor*. It was hard to know If 
he was addressing Young or 
Hague. “You too could make a 
load of money doing abso- 
lutely nothing", suggested a 
McDonald's ad. 

Getting Hague scarcely con- 
stituted a coup — he was on 
Nicky Campbell’s 5 Live 
phone-in last week where al- 
most all the same ground, and 
more, was covered, and 
though Young was crisp and. 
sharp In her questioning, 
Campbell was more dogged. 

Hague’s only real revelation 
was to admit he woke up to 
Capital Radio. In a few 
seconds, the fragments of that 
station's claims to hipness 
were shattered. 

On Day One, Young 
emerged as quick, smart, and 
squandered, In a programme 
without substance. 



Birds and bees confused 
by mild winter weather 


Tbn Radford 
Science Editor 


P RIMROSES and snow- 
drops popped up early, 
and the songbirds were in full 
throat. 

“Missel-thrushes, robins, 
dunnocks and wrens have all 
been in full song since before 
Christmas," said Tim Melt- 
ing. of the Royal Society for 



the Protection of Birds. Ac- 
cording to Roger Key, an ento- 
mologist with English Nature 
at Peterborough, ladybirds, 
hover-flies and the small tor- 
toiseshell had woken from the 
insect equivalent of hiberna- 
tion and taken wing. 

The Met Office y ra t w Hay 
said there were record Janu- 
ary temperatures of IX and 
13J3C at Heathrow and Glas- 
gow airports on Friday. 
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Financial shockwaves around the world 



Markets turmoil causing h eadaches for traders in Hong Kong, Paris and Frankfort yesterday 
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Interest rates set to fall 


Turmoil in Asia 
combines with 
gloomy figures 
for UK economy 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


C ITY dealers were 
yesterday betting 
billions of pounds 
that the Bank of 
England will be 
forced to cut interest rates be- 
fore the end ofthe year to pre- 
vent Asia's financial crisis 
plunging the economy into 
recession. 

In an abrupt change of 

mood, futures traders decided 
that the threat of a global 
downturn now outweighs the 
danger of domestic economic 
overheating in spite of fresh 
evidence of buoyant high 
street trade over Christmas. 

As a result, they shelved 
predictions of further interest 
rate hikes from the current 
level of 7.25 per cent and dis- 
counted a half point reduc- 
tion by the mid of the year. 

“The fixtures markets have 
gone ballistic,” said Gerard 
Lyons, chief economist at 
DKB International, the Japa- 
nese h ank, in London. 

“People have woken up to 
the fact that Asia exists and 
that the crisis there will have 
a negative economic and fi- 
nancial impact on the UK and 
the rest of the world.” 

The switch in sentiment 
was triggered by the deepen- 
ing financial turmoil In Asia, 
where developments sent 
fresh shockwaves around the 
world yesterday, combined 
with gloomy UK economic 
figures. 

Manufacturing production 
dropped unexpectedly by 0.4 
per cent in November com- 
pared with October and is 
now expanding at an underly- 
ing rate of only 0.5 per cent a 
year, the slowest pace for 16 
months, according to the 
Office for National Statistics. 

“These figures indicate that 
the manufacturing recovery 
could be teetering an the 
brink of collapse,” said Dhar- 
shlni David, economist at 
HSBC Markets. 

Analysts said the fall-in fee- 
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The midday close ofthe Hang Seng index in Hong Kong yesterday after tumbling 1 1 per cent 


tory output was due to the 
twin impact of the strong 
pound, which makes British 
exports less competitive In 
world markets, and weaken- 
ing demand from Asia. 


‘These figures 
indicate that the 
manufacturing 
recovery could be 
teetering on the 
brink of collapse’ 


Separate figures from the 
British Retail Consortium 
showing a last-minute rush to 
the shops In the run up to 
Christmas and an upbeat 
start to the New Year sales 


emphasised that there is still 
life left in the UK consumer. 

■ But most analysts said the 
lagged effects of the strength 
of the pound, past tax and in- 
terest rate rises, and the cri- 
sis in Asia would cause a 
sharp slowdown in economic 
growth during 1998. 

Michael Saunders, at Salo- 
mon Smith Barney, the US 
investment bank, said the 
UK was set for a bumpy 
landing with growth of the 
gross domestic product set 
to fall from 3.5 per cent last 
year to just 1.5 per cent in 
1998. 

“Our view- is decidedly 
downbeat versus the consen- 
sus. which sees a more mod- 
est slowdown in growth to 
2.5 per cent," said Mr 
Saunders. 

One of the main reasons 
for growing pessimism 


about the outlook for the UK 
economy is the Asian down- 
turn, where worries over 
the Indonesian economy and 
the demise of one of the 
region’s top banks. Pere- 
grine Investment Holdings 
in Hong Kong, yesterday 
sparked renewed turbulence 
on world stock markets. 

The Singapore and Hong 
Kong stock markets fell by 
more than eight per cent 
overnight while more than 
£20 billion was wiped off the 
value of the London market at 
one point as the FTSE 100 in- 
dex plunged almost 150 
points. 

The New York market 
looked set to follow suit in 
early dealings as the Dow 
Jones industrial average fell 
more than 130 points but it 
then rallied and was 50 points 
up by lunchtime. The swift 


change helped sentiment in 
Europe with the FTSE recov- 
ering some of the lost ground 
to dose down 69.5 paints at 
5068.8. 

Until recently, the consen- 


‘Futures markets 
have gone 
ballistic. People 
have woken up to 
the fact that 
Asia exists’ 


sus in the City was that UK 
interest rates, which have 
been increased five times 
since May. were set to rise at 
least once more to slaw- 
growth and ensure the Gov- 
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emment hits Its ZS per cent 
inflation target. 

Indeed, some economists 
say risks remain that rising 
pay deals will force a final 
hike In February. 

But most agree that the 
economy has probably 
reached a turning point and 
that monetary policy w ill now 
be directed towards prevent- 
ing a slowdown in growth 
from becoming a recession 
rather than halting a iSSGs- 
style boom. 

That change in stance may 
be signalled by the Bank of 
England’s next inflation 
report due out in February, if 
data before then confirm that 
a slowdown in growth is 
underway. 

Key figures published this 
week Include inflation, today 
and unemployment and aver- 
age earnings tomorrow. 
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Bosses share pain with pay cut 


Roger Gowe 


1 A /HEN the eight direc- 
1/1# tors of struggling 
V V upmarket company 
Mulberry realised they 
would have to start sacking 
staff, they decided they 
must also share the pain. 

In traditional Japanese 
style, the board members 
took personal responsi- 
bility and voted themselves 
a 12 per cent pay cut, a 
move unprecedented 
among the country's public 
companies. The measure 
will save £84,000 on the 
total £700.000 a year hilL 


The action will send a 
shiver through Britain’s 
boardrooms, where sala- 
ries generally move in only 
one direction, and where 
failure is often rewarded 
with a huge payoff. 

The former chief execu- 
tive of Laura Ashley, Ann 
Iverson, earned £1.1 mil- 
lion in 2996 and pocketed a 
further £450,000 when she 
was sacked recently after 
losses mounted. 

Mulberry has been hit 
hard by the effect of the 
strong pound which has 
knocked overseas sales, 
while the UK market has 
suffered from the drop in 


tourism, especially as a 
result ofthe Aslan crisis. 

Roger Saul, founder and 
chairman of the group 
which rivals Louis Vuitton 
and Gucci in leather acces- 
sories, clothing and house- 
hold furnishings, believes 
the people in charge of the 
company should take res- 
ponsibility for its predica- 
ment and share the pain in- 
flicted on its employees. 

The man who began the 
business making upmarket 
leather handbags and acces- 
sories in deepest Somerset 
explained: “We built this 
team up from nothing. Com- 
ing out of a private com- 


pany background. I have al- 
ways believed we should 
lead from the front” 

The 12 per cent average 
pay cut will hit top earners 
like him (£210,000 last year), 
more than the less well-paid 
directors, such as his wife 
Marlon (on £75,000). 

Other staff will suffer a 
pay freeze until April next 
year, while redundancies 
have been made in an at- 
tempt to cut overheads. 

Mr Saul said the compa- 
ny’s finances remained ade- 
quate, and it was still grow- 
ing —just not as fast as the 
25 per cent per annum it 
has been used to. 



Tina Turner fan to run Royal Opera 


EMI crisis-manager takes reins 
at troubled Covent Garden 


DanGisteter 
Arts Correspondent 


S IR Colin Southgate, a 
Tina Turner fan, was 
last night confirmed as 
the chairman of the Royal 
Opera House, replacing Lord 
Chadlington who resigned 
Iasi month in the wake of a 
scathing report from a Com- 
mons select committee. 

Sir Colin, aged 59, is the 
chairman of EMI, with a sal- 
ary of £800,000. It Is understood 
his appointment was approved 
last week by the Culture Secre- 
tary. Chris Smith. 

The board of the ROH. 
which has the formal power 
of appointment, is understood 
to have agreed with Mr 
Smith's suggestion at a meet- 
ing last night The Depart- 
ment of Culture must give 
final approval before a formal 
announcement today. 


The appointment of Sir 
Colin, who impressed Mr 
Smith with his crisis-manage- 
ment at EMI, mqrkg a break 
with tradition. While previ- 
ous ROH chairmen have been 
opera insiders — Lord Cha- 
dlington was a life-long opera- 
goer — Sir Colin is not known 
for his love of opera. 

Indeed, his musical tastes 
are more plebeian. A picture 
of Tina Turner, whom he de- 
scribes as his ‘‘favourite 
lady”, hangs on his office wall 
at EML Other musical tastes 
include Fats Waller and FTIa 
Fitzgerald. His favourite 
music, however, is Mozart. 

He is credited with turning 
around EMI at a time of poor 
overseas sales. He oversaw 
the de-merger of Thom EML 
and his seven years at the 
company have seen £5 billion 
in profit from Britpop, with 
acts such as Blur ami Radio- 
head, and Girl Power. Sir 



Sir Cohn Southgate: Blalrfte 
and champion of Britpop 


Colin is credited with signing 
the Spice Girls, whom he de- 
scribed as "sex on 10 legs”. In 
return they dubbed him 
"very, very posh Spice". 

Sir Colin is understood to 
have been seeking a more 
public role. He was on the 
shortlist for the chairman- 
ship of NatWest and unsuc- 
cessfully sought the chair- 
manship of Channel 4. He also 


offered to be an International 
ambassador for Tony Blair. 

Described as an outspoken 
political Iconoclast, be Is an 
adviser to the Bank of Eng- 
land and a non-executive di- 
rector of PowerGen, where he 
has hit out at “back-patting 
executive pay deals”. He was 
himself criticised in 1993 for 
accepting a £230,000 bonus 
from Thom EMI and a 13 per 
cent pay rise. 

He feces a stem challenge 
at the ROH. The select com- 
mittee report capped a year 
which saw Covent Garden 
close for a controversial 
£213 million refurbishment 

Partly because of poor 
ticket sales and management 
and accounting procedures, 
the ROSTs deficit is expected 
to reach £7.7 million by the 
end ofthe financial year. 

Gerald Kaufman, the chair 
of the Culture select commit- 
tee, welcomed the appoint- 
ment “We didn’t say the new 
chairman necessarily hnri to 
be a philistine, but he sounds 
as if he Is capable of doing the 
job,” he said. 
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The way It was - . . the post-war era was the heyday of the 
Jnar-ftMfnnr Mbcman rtf MCydllp MdlM nr nnyfhnig 

Hi-tech 



Emily Sheffield on the changing status 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 






Facing a new era. . . . area manager Dave Ritchie at the Encyclopaedia Britannica Heathrow stall photograph: carry weaser 



i VERY week Tor the 
past three years, 
Tony Amadi has had 
the thankless task of 
l trying to coax pass- 
ers-by in London's Heathrow 
Airport to spend thousands of 
pounds on the leather bound 
Encyclopaedia Hii tanniwi. 

He has, stood in a tradition 
going back generations. His 
predecessors, however, 
trudged the streets, knocking 
on doors, wangling their way 
into people's homes to con- 
vince them of the benefits of 
knowledge and a monthly 
payment plan. * 

. But in two months' time Mr 
Amadi and 70 other direct 
salesmen — all paid commis- 
sion only — will pack up their 
heavy tunes for the last time. 
Yesterday Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica International an- 
nounced it will dose its home 
sales force in the UK by April. 

-We haven't 
nurtured the 
brand as we 
should, and 
unfortunately 
when people 
think of 

encyclopaedias 
they still think of 
pushy door-to- 
door sales ' 
people- 

Tim Pethick, 
vice-president 


‘ . Worldwide sales of the 32- 
volume printed «HHnn have 
plummeted 85- per cent rfiw* 
the early 1990s as people 
switched to works on CD-ram 
and the Internet. 

Now the GO kg set, first pub- 
lished by the Scottish-based 
company in lTNt^wfil become 
a secondary product- as the 
company replaces facetoffhce 
sales strategy with mail shots 
and direct marketing of the 
CD-rom and Britannica- 
Online. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 


CD-roms sen fbr £125, com- 
pared to ms£3.000 for the 
book version. Internet users 
can subscribe . for £7.99 a 
month and get the benefit of 
instant updates. 

Tim Pethick, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica’ s vice-presi- 
dent, said yesterday: “We 
haven't nurtured the brand as 
we should, and unfortunately 


when people think of encyclo- 
paedias . they stffl think, of 
pushy door-to-door sales 
people. 

"That's nnp of the contribu- 
tory factors to the decision to 
get out of direct selling. It has 
been a pamflii decision.” 

Doorstep selling — of prod- 
ucts iwinHing -vacuum clean- 
ers arai double glazing as well 
encyclopedias — reached its 
height in the post-war period. 
But methods were discredited 
when salesmen's techniques, 
such as gaining entry on the 
pretence of carrying out mar- 
ket research, were exposed. 

“We have to respond to fun- 
damental changes in con- 
sumer buying patterns,” taid 
Mr Pethick. 

“In-home' selling served us 
very well for many years, but 
today onr custom e rs want to 
buy in other ways. The reve- 
nues generated from in-home 


| Comparing knowledge 
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sales efforts no lnng w justi- 
fies the cost” 

But for Mr Amadi, who has 
been a>ning the encyclopae- 
dias for 11 years, it is the end 
of an era. "It Is a very sad day 
for all of us,” he said. “We 
guessed it was coming, tech- 
nology was inevitably going 
to push us and books aside. 
But I do not think anything 
can replace the ane-toone ser- 
vice we've supplied.” 

His five childr en bad been 
brought up on the world-fam- 
ous volumes, and for them the 
CD-rom would never be better 
than the book. “It is more 
relaxing to sit in a chair and 
work your way through the 
beautifully Illustrated pages. 
Some children do not want to 
be in front of a computer all 
day.” 

But few at Heathrow gave 
the stall a second glance — 
and still fewer bothered to 

‘It is more 
relaxing to sit in a 
chair and work 
your way 
through the 
beautifully 
illustrated 
pages. Some 
children do not 
want to be in 
front of a 
computer all day* 

TonyAmadi 

salesman 


Straw’s son gets 
police caution 


Lufee Hardinfl 


IE long-running madia 
aga enveloping the. 
lome Secretary Jack 
was brought to apre- 

tle conclusion last night 

his son William was 
med by police, 
land Yard said William. 
L7, received the caution 
fog allegations he had 
ed cannabis to a Mirror 
nr. He earlier attended 
ngton police station, in 
London, with his father, 
slice spokesman said no 
a* action would be taken 
it Mirror reporter Dawn 
L Who was arrested by 
after she bought 1.92 
nes of cannabis resin 
he teenager. 

Straw, who appears to 
emerged politically un- 
;ed, last night appealed 
media to show contin- 
straint in covering the 
'William is l ea rn i ng the 
a of this episode and he 
irse has my support in 
so,” he said. 
am grateful for the 


restraint shown towards him 
by most of the media. I hope 
they will continue to agree he 
should not suffer additionally 
simply because be is my son, 
nor should my family. * 

*T have no plans to make 
any further public comment 
about William/' 

Dally Mirror editor Piers 
Morgan was "delighted” that 
Ms Alford had been “exoner- 
ated of any wrongdoing”. He 
said: ‘-Tt. was a scandal that 
she was arrested simply for 
doing her Job.” William Straw 
had been "rightly cautioned”. 

The Mirror was last night 
preparing to publish tape- 
recordings of the encounter 
between’ Ms Afford and the 
fpanagor at a south London 
pub before Christmas in an 
effort to prove he had not 
been “coerced into selling 
drugs against his win”. Mr 
Morgan said. „ 

Mr Straw was identified 12 
days ago as the minister in- 
volved after a High Court 
judge lifted the ban on nam- 
ing his aon. The ban had de- 
generated into a political and 
legal fiasco. 


Unionists back 
push for peace 


continued from pager 

Trimble, the party’s leader, 

aatri- “Therv is -nothing in this 

paper which ob st r u cts or con- 
strains the sort of outcome 

toward which we have been 

working," 

But the war of words on 
what the document meant 
was already under way. It is 
deliberately vague on many 
areas. John Hume, the SDLP 
leader, rejected Mr Trimble’s 
assertion that any cross-bor- 
der bodies would simply be 
advisory. The SDLP will hold 
out for executive powers for 
them. 

Sinn Rein said little. But it 
is opposed to an assembly and 
to the intergovernmental 

councfL 

There are promises in the 
document to deal with the 
issues of paramilitary prison- 
ers, secuj. j and the RUC. 
But developments in these 
areas would have to be radi- 
cal before Sum Fein could 
swallow other d em en ts. 

Murtwi McLaughlin, Sinn 
Fein chairman, refused to de- 
liver a “knee^erk response". 
He warned that “any dilution 


by the two governments of the 

Framework Document would 
be, and would be seen to be, 
the result of Unionist and loy- 
alist pressure.” 

He feared that the recent 
terror campaign bad brought 
dividends to the Unionists. 

He added: “The recent mur- 
ders have been quite cyni- 
cally manipulated by the 
Unionist political leadership 
to intimidate both the Gov- 
ernment and the nationalist 
community.” 

Under the so-called sufDci- 
ctency of consent rules, Sinn 
Fein’s agreement Is not neces- 
sary to a deaL Representa- 
tives speaking for a majority 
of either community bad to 
agree. 

That means the Ulster 
Unionists, with Just under 50 
per cent of the Unionist vote, 
need one or other erf the fringe 
loyalist parties to speak for 
Unionists, while the SDLP, 
with the overwhelming na- 
tionalist vote, can speak alone 
for that constituency. The key 
will be whether the SDLP is 
now prepared to deal without 
Sinn Fein. 


stop and buy. Jully Dicken, 
who works in promotions, 
said she would only ever con- 
sider buying the CD. “I think 
it’s sad that books are slowly 
being replaced by modern 
technology but traditions fade 
like everything else in life." 

Stephen Brady. 31, an engi- 
neer, said: 'Tm not at all in- 
terested in file books. They're 
too expensive, take up fer too 
much space and as I travel a 
lot and can’t possibly carry 32 
volumes. I have to have the 
CD” 


Rpn Jackson, an environ- 
mental safety worker, bought 
a CD-rom. “I was never able 
to afford the encyclopedia as a 
child,” he said. “Now I can 
update my CDs cheaply every 
year." 

Mr Amadi will now start 
looking for a new Job. 

•Due to drops in sales I 
have been earning less and 
less money. But even though I 
might get a better paid job. 
nothing can replace the at- 
tachment I have to these 
volumes.” 


PoWs spurn 
‘insulting’ 
Japanese 
apology 


Ewm lAacAsktU (a Tokyo 
and Christopher Elliott 


A N APOLOGY by the 
Japanese govern- 
ment for the coun- 
try’s treatment of 
British prisoners of war was 
described as “insulting" by 
veterans last night, stumping 
Tony Blair's attempts to draw 
a line under bitterness stem- 
ming from the second world 
war and begin a new relation- 
ship with Tokyo. 

A promise of a fresh 
£125,000 to fund reconciliation 
between the two countries, 
and “an expression of deep 
remorse and heartfelt apol- 
ogy” by the Japanese prime 
minister. Ryutaro Hashiraolo. 
were not enough for veterans 
to call off plans to take their 
case to court in Tokyo next 
month. They are seeking 
£13.000 for each prisoner for 
the trauma they suffered. 

Mr Blair, who discussed the 
detail with Mr Hashimoto for 
15 minutes yesterday, hailed 
the Japanese moves as a “very 
significant step forward". 

But Martin Day, a lawyer 
for the Japanese Prisoners of 
War and Internees Associa- 
tion. which represents more 
than 12.000 men. called them 
“an insult". He said: “At a 
time when Germany is still 
paying billions of deutsch- 
marks in compensation to 
survivors of the Holocaust, 
these offers are not enough. ” 
He also warned that the 
planned visit to Britain in May 
by Japan's Emperor Akihito 
could prove “uncomfortable". 

Arthur Titherington. the 
chairman of the Japanese 
Labour Camp Survivors' 
Association which represents 
more than 12 X 00 veterans and 
internees, also described the 
extra money as an insult He 
said he could not prevent his 
members from protesting 
when the emperor and em- 
press visit Britain — an em- 
barrassment the Japanese gov- 
ernment is desperate to avoid. 

On the last state visit by 
Emperor Akihito's father in 
1971, the British public ex- 
pressed their disgust at the 
failure of Emperor Hirhhito 
or his government to issue an 
apology by standing .in 
silence as be travelled 
through the streets in a car- 
riage with the Queen. 

Mr Hashimoto said in -a 
statement that Tokyo “ex-' 


pressed feelings of deep 
remorse and heartfelt apology 
to the people who suffered in 
the second world war. We 
understand the suffering of 
the British people.” 

The wording is almost iden- 
tical to the apology given on 
the 5Uth anniversary of V-J 
Day by the then prime minis- 
ter. Tomilchi Muraynma. Bui 
this time Mr Hashimoto said 
the entire cabinet supported 
it. 

He added that the £500.000 a 
year it spends on Britain as 
part of Its Peace and Reconcil 
mtion Fund will be increased 
to £625,000. The extra money 
will fund joint visits by for- 
mer British and Japanese ser- 
vicemen to cemeteries in 
A&in: one-year scholarships 
in Japan for the grandchil- 
dren of PoWs; and the 
doubling of visits to Japan to 
Iflu a year of farmer PoWs and 
their grandchildren. 

The German government 
has paid up to £35 billion to 
victims of the Holocaust. 
Those in receipt of a pension 
from Bonn may receive up to 
£800 a month. Germany yes- 
terday agreed to establish a 
fund to compensate the Nazis' 
Jewish victims in eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. They may receive up 
lo £90 a mouth. 

The estimated 1-10,000 Brit- 
ish and Commonwealth citi- 
zens taken prisoner by the 
Japanese suffered some iff the 
worst atrocities of the second 
world war. On their release in 
1945, many survivors weighed 
as little as three or four stone. 
At least a quarter of prisoners 
died in captivity. 


Leader comment, pag* 8; 
Inside story, G2 page 4 



Ryutaro Hashimoto: Failed 
to bead off veterans' lawsuit 
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John Mullin finds the taste of fudge, with a distinctly Orange flavour and discomfort for ail, in the quest for peace in Northern Ireland 

Everyone’s a winner, bar Sinn Fein 






I N THE Stormont Hotel, 
down the long hlQ from 
the seat of government 
in Northern Ireland, 
there is a stand offering 
free postcards. The most 
st riking is a two-headed cow, 
Like the Posh-Me-Pull-You 
beast in Or Dolittle. It seemed 
the perfect metaphor for yes- 
terday’s blueprint towards a 
settlement. 

Both the main players, the 
Ulster Unionists and the na- 
tionalist SDLP, were busy 
outside Castle Buildings as 
the British and Irish govern- 
ments were presenting the 
document to the eight partici- 
pating parties inside- They 
were seeking to put their own 
gloss on it But they were 
agreed: the paper, a product 
of frantic telephone conversa- 
tions between Tony Blair in 
Tbyko and Bertie Ahem In 
Dublin, was a fudge. 

It had tn be. It provides 
something for everyone ex- 
cept Sinn Fein, and discom- 
fort to alL As one government 
official said: “It is a bone for 
die parties to gnaw on, de- 
signed to concentrate minds 
and get negotiations going in 
earnest” 

There is, though, little 
doubt it is a more Orange doc- 
ument than die Framework 


Document published in Feb- 
ruary 1295 as the basis for ne- 
gotiations. The leaders' reac- 
tion told the tale. 

David Trimble, Ulster 
Unionist leader, grinning 
widely, indicated he was a lit- 
tle less than 90 per cent happy 
with it The SDLP welcomed 
it as the basis for talks, 
though John Hume was even 
more hang-dog than usual. 
And Sinn Fein's Gerry Adams 
was long gone. 

The document runs to little 
more than one A4 page. It 
first provides for “balanced 
constitutional change”. The 
Irish government will amend 
Its constitution to take out 
articles two and three, which 
lay territorial claim to North- 
ern Ireland. The British, in 
return, will delete from the 
Government of Ireland Act 
1920 references to the sover- 
eign territory of Northern Ire- 
land. Not too many problems 
there. 

There will be a Northern 
Ireland assembly, elected by a 
system of proportional repre- 
sentation, with executive and 
legislative functions. It will 
have at least six departments, 
likely to include agriculture, 
economic development edu- 
cation. environment health 
and tourism. 


The full text qf the blueprint 
for the Northern Ireland talks 
reads : 

Propositions on heads of 
agreement: 

Balanced constitutional 
change, based on commit- 
ment to the principle of 
consent In all its aspects by 
both British and Irish gov- 
ernments, to include both 
changes to the Irish consti- 
tution and to British consti- 
tutional legislation. 

nwnnmiHwiny olprtfrf in- 

stitHtkms in Northern Ire- 
land, to inctnde a No r t h ern 
Ir elan d assembly, elected by 
a system of proportional rep- 
resentation, exercising de- 
volved executive and legisla- 
tive responsibility over at 
least the responsibilities of 
the si x No rthern frgta wrf de- 

mui wfliHn provj* 

sums to ensure that all sec- 
tions of the community can 


The assembly comes under 
strand one of the multi-party 
talks, that area which deals 
with an internal settlement. 
Sinn Fein, with its all-Ireland 


participate and work 
together successfully in the 
operat io n of these institu- 
tions and that all sectio ns of 
thg are protected. 

A new British-Irlsh agree- 
ment, to replace the existing 
Anglo-Irish Agreement and 
help establish close co-oper- 
ation and enhance relation- 
ships, embracing: 

□ An intergovernmental 
council to deal with the 
totality of relationships, to 
tnclode representatives of 
the British and Irish govern- 
ments, the Nor thern Ireland 

nihntn kl i n I I on and Hip de- 
volved institutions In Scot- 
land and Wales, with meet- 
ings twice a year at summit 
Level. 

□A North/Sonth ministerial 
council to bring together 
those with executive respon- 
sibilities in Northern Ire- 
land and the Irish Govern- 
ment in particular areas. 


analysis, is the only party op- 
posed. But depending on what 
happens elsewhere, it could 
be persuaded to buy into it 
Strands two and three. 


Each side win consult, co- 
operate and take derisions 
on matters of mutual inter- 
est within tiae mandate of, 
and accountable to. the 
Northern Ireland assembly 
and the Oireachtas ^national 
parliament] respectively. 
All decisions will be by 
a g re em ent between, the two 
sides. North and South. 
□Suitable impleme n tation 
bodies and mechanisms for 
polities agreed by the Norfh- 
/South council in meaning- 
ful areas and at an all-island 
level. 

□Standing intergovernmen- 
tal machinery between the 
Irish and British govern- 
ments. covering Issues of 
miifnaT interest, inducting 
non-devolved issues for 
Northern Ireland, when rep- 
resentatives of the Northern 
Ireland administration, 
would be involved. 

Provision to safeguard the 


rights of both communities 
in Northern Ireland, 
through arrangements for 
the comprehensive protec- 
tion of lmnum. 

Civil, political, soda], eco- 
nomic and cultural rights, 
fnriiiiTtiig a Bill of Rights 
for Northern Ireland supple- 
menting the provisions of 
the European Convention, 
and to achieve ftaU respect 
fir the principles of equity 
of treatment and freedom 
from ”, inaHnw, and 

the cultural identity and 
ethos of both communities. 
Ap pr opriate steps to ensure 
an equivalent level of pro- 
tection in the Irish republic. 

Effective and practical 
measures to establish and 
consolidate an acceptable 
peaceful society, dealing 
with issues such as prison- 
ers, security in all its as- 
pects, policing and decom- 
missioning of weapons. 


which deal with north-south ment. It Ls the most important 
relations and east and west area ctf the fudge, 
links, are dovetailed In the It Is the growing lmpor- 
new document when It calls tance given to the latter 
for a nerw British-Irish agree- which pleases Unionists 


moat. They have long argued 
for wbat It calls a Council of 
the British Isles, or Intergov- 
ernmental council, as the doc- 
ument describes It. They 
wanted that to replace the de- 
tested Anglo-Irish agreement, 

seen as a one-way street for 
Dublin Interference In North- 
ern Ireland. , 

Now they regard the Inter- 
governmental council as a 
way of downgrading the im- 
portance of strand two. the 
vexed issue of cross-border 
bodies. Nationalists demand 
that these have executive 
powers; the Unionists are ve- 
hemently opposed to that. 
Under Unionist analysis, the 
more crucial strand" three be- 
comes, and it is more Impor- 
tant in yesterday’s paper than- 
in the Framework Document, 
the less important are those 
north-south bodies. 

According to yesterday's 
■ document, the intergovern- 
mental council will "deal 
with the totality of relation- 
ships’ 1 . It will include repre- 
sentatives of the British and 
Irish governements and from 
the devolved assemblies in 
Northern Ireland. Scotland 
and Wales. It will meet twice 
a year at summit level 
To Unionists, this is the 
umbrella organisation under 


which everything else upd- 
ates. It would prefer “.FjSSSI 
no executive responsibilities 
because that In turn mnkrtilt 

more difficult tor toc north 
south bodies to have them, n 
wants a standing admlnlstin- 
tiw body, and regular nut* 
tegs at subcommittee level 

To the SDLP. the intonaw- 
emmentnl council k aside- 
show, a sop, a .smokescreen. 
One source said: "Ho way wm 
we sign up t" something 
which gives the IMergorem 
mental council mans' Pow- 
ers." It believes the north- 
south bodies are where the 
action ls at. hut is prepared 
for there to be some sort of 
strand three body. "As tong 
as its simple a twice a year 
dinner date." said another. 

The crucial players are the 
Ulster Unionists and the 

SDLP. Any deal will have to 
be something each can live 
with. 

That points to cross-border 
bodies with executive powers, 
which the Unionists, al- 
though they could never ad- 
mit it now, may be stole to live 
with If they set an intergov- 
ernmental council they can 
sell to their supporters as 
being even more important. It 
will, os always, come down to 
the wording. 


k 


memory 
of Diana 



Michael White on a bhh 

Welter O iff choices ^ ^ 

Conv e rsion of the gardens outside Kensington Palace, left, is backed by the committee led by the Chancellor, Gordon Brown, and including Diana’s sister. Lady Sarah McCorqnodale main photograph; martin argues 


T HE Government's offi- 
cial committee appointed 
to pick suitable memori- 
als to Diana, Princess of 
Wales, from the 10,000 ideas 
submitted since her death last 
August, yesterday agreed to 
endorse controversial plans 
fdr a designated garden out- 
side her last home at Kensing- 
ton Palace. 

The committee, which met 
at No ll Downing Street 
under the chairmanshi p of 
the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, also signalled support 
for “giving some recognition 


to community service, partic- 
ularly by young people", Mr 
Brown told reporters after a' 
90-minute meeting. 

But calls for an official 
statue look certain to be ruled 
out at this stage. The history 
of such monuments is tittered 
with mishaps when they have 
been commissioned in a wave 
of emotional feeling too soon 
after a famous death. 

No firm decisions have yet 
been taken and members of 
the 10-strong committee — 
which includes the princess's 
sister, Lady Sarah McCorquo- 


dale — are anxious not to rule 
out too quickly ideas submit- 
ted by members of the public 
whose response to their hero- 
ine’s death produced the most 
heartfelt scenes of national 
grief since the second world 
war. 

Private Individuals, schools 
and community groups, as 
well as churches and volun- 
tary bodies around the world 
— have submitted proposals 
to commemorate and con- 
tinue Diana’s work 

By ter the most conspicu- 
ous — backed by the Royal 


Parks Agency — was a £10 
milli on scheme to transform 
part of Kensington Gardens 
in central London into a me- 
morial park — though a “Di- 
ana Medal" for compassion- 
ate community service is also 
likely. 

But the prospect of adapt- 
ing the late 17th-century gar- 
dais has aroused local and 
heritage groups to warn that 
it could prove “a recipe for 
disaster" — not least because 
it may have to stand up to 
year-round public attention. 

Rival designs are still 


under scrutiny, and a visi- 
tors’ centre, which looks 
likely, might help funnel the 
flow of well-wishers into 
more manageable form, 
Whitehall sources suggest. 

Other proposals from the 
public have been for hospitals 
or a network of hospices 
across the country, bearing 
Princess Diana’s name. 
Renaming the Severn Cross- 
ing or- Heathrow and giving 
her name to a new footbridge 
across the Thames between 
Westminster Bridge and 
Waterloo Bridge have also 


been put forward. One or 
other is likely to bear fruit 
Ministers do not rule out 
renaming an existing 
national public holiday "Di- 
ana Day” though they seem 
wary of creating a new one 
for her birthday, July 1, 
which is seen as impracticaL 
Fublic support exists for Di- 
ana's bead to appear on bank 
notes and a special issue of 
coins — though sale of her 
memorial issue of s tamp s was 
held up until recently, a sign 
of delicate feelings, and copy- 
right issues. 


The Treasury has con- 
firmed that, whichever me- 
morial Is finally recom- 
mended to the Government 
by the committee, no money 
for it will be drawn from the 
Diana, Princess of Wales Me- 
morial Fund, which is sepa- 
rate from the memorial com- 
mittee. It stands, at £35 
million, Inducting £20 mill i on 
from sales oT Elton John’s 
remake of Candle in the 
Wind, the song he sang at the 
princess’s funeral. Funds wfil 
be forwarded to the princess’s 
favourite causes.: 


In memoriam 

likely memorials: 

A Diana garden outside 
Kensington Palace 
A Diana medal for community 
service 
A Diana day 
A Diana hospital 

Undkely memorials 

A Diana airport 
A Diana statue 
A Diana £10 note 
A Diana bridge 
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EU takes step towards 
easing of beef ban 


Opera promoter denies summer 
strains of Strauss were strident 


‘Respectable’ pair jailed 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


T HE first step towards a 
partial lifting of the 22 - 
month ban on British 
beef exports looks likely in 
Strasbourg tomorrow, when 
the European Commission ls 
expected to accept the Gov- 
ernment’s case that cattle 
with computerised records 
should be eligible for sale 
abroad. 

The lifting of the ban an 
certified herds — cattle free of 
contact with BSE- infected an- 
imals for at least eight years 
-T has been the first aim of 
both Conservative and 
Labour ministers since the 
beef ban was imposed In 
March 1996. 

But the commission's pro- 
posal may lead to a further 
battle with other member 
states. It will have to be ap- 
proved this month by a com- 
mittee of chief veterinary offi- 
cials of all IS states — who 
hj*ve already shown how vul- 
nerable they are to political 
pressure from their govern- 
ments. It wQl then almost cer- 


tainly have to go to the coun- 
cil of EU agriculture minis- 
ters. But officials In Brussels 
last night were predicting 
that the commission would be 
prepared to force through Its 
proposal over ministerial 
heads if necessary. It Is s till 
likely to take several months. 

Last night one British dip - 1 
lomat said: “We are very 
pleased with the commis- 
sion's proposal, but it is only : 
the first step.” 

It would apply initially only 
to cattle from Northern Ire- 
land, the only region to have 
kept computerised records for 
long enough. That may antag- 
onise Scottish farmers, who 
claim their beef bag been just 
as BSE-free, even if computer 
records do not yet establish 
this to the EU*s satisfaction. 
Computer records in the rest 
of the country have been kept 
<»iy for cattle born since 
August 1.1996. 

Britain hopes the next 
stages will be lifting the ban 
on data-based animals with 
full records of their health, 
and then on the export ctf cat- 
tle embryos. Officials accept 


that an end to the ban is still 
years away. 

In a further move to relieve 
pressure on termers abroad 
tomorrow, the 20 commission- 
ers are likely to recommend a 
£400 million. 10-year aid pack- 
age to Caribbean b anana pro- 
ducers hit by a Woxld Trade 
Organisation ruling last 
September that they should 
no longer receive preferential 
access to EU markets. | 

The EU has been forced to 
dismantle its lioanaing ar- ■ 
rangements under which ba- 
nana g rowe r s from the Carib- 
bean and African, states were 
effectively guaranteed a mar- 
ket, even though their fruit is 
more expensive to produce. 

The WTO ruling followed 
pressure from the US and a 
number of Latin American 
states in a case brought at the 
behest of the American multi- 
national Chiquita, which con- 
trols much of the production 
in central America. 

Caribbean states say their 
farmers cannot compete with 
- the big plantations, which al- 
ready supply 70 per cent of 
the European market 


Sarah Han 

F OR opera buffs, the 
Glynde bourne-style fes- 
tival at the Jacobean man- 
or offered the perfect enter- 
tainment for a summer’s 
evening outdoors. 

But for villagers in South 
End, Oxfordshire, the 
strains from the grounds of 
Garslngbon Manor proved 

less than delightful. 

Indeed, Richard Strauss’ 
Die Aegyptische Helena 
was so loud it drowned out 
the sounds of their televi- 
sions. Others complained 
they had to stay indoors. 

Yesterday, Leonard In- 
grams, the merchant 
banker brother of the for- 
mer Private Eye editor, 
Richard Ingrams, appeared 
before Thame magistrates, 
Oxfordshire, facing his 
second prosecution for 
breaching noise levels. In 
1994, he was fined £1,000 
for noise pollution. The 
conviction was quashed on 
appeaL 

The court heard yester- 
day that he broke his public 
entertainment licence with 
two performances of the 
work on June 24 and July 8 


1997. On both occasions, 
the noise from the Garsing- 
ton Opera Company players 
reached 48 and 50 decibels. 

Resident Peter Roger, 
told the court the noise 
kept Mm Indoors. “I was In- 
side the house watching the 
television with the win- 
dows closed and I could 
still deaxiy hear the great 
crescendo and noise.” 

Neighbour Paul Hunter 
said the noise of July. 6 was 
unforgettable and it had 
forced Mm to increase the 
volume on his television. 
“We might well have 
wanted to eat outside. If we 
had sat outside we could 
have heard most of the 

opera,” he said. 

Data collected by envi- 
ronmental health officials 
at nearby homes during the 
performances confirmed 
the music was too loud. 

Ingrams, who agreed to 
set levels after a public in- 
quiry between 1996 and 
1997, denies two charges of 
failing to ensure noise such 
as to cause an unreason- 
able disturbance to persons 
in the neighbourhood did 
not emanate from his 
premises. . 

The case continues. 


David Ward 

A “RESPECTABLE sur- 
burban” husband and 
wife were jailed for 
cmrtft ftiiw g cocaine yesterday 
despite never having been 
caught in possession of signif- 
icant quantities of the drug. 

Convictions In such cases 
are extremely rare and Cus- 
toms and Excise investigators 
likened the case to a killer 

convicted of murder where no 
body is found. 

Ronald and Sylvia Berm, 
both aged 40, were said to 
have -bought expensive cars, 
hired a butler and- turned 
their home In. Rochdale, 
Greater Manchester, into a 
palace with profits from their 
part in a £500,000 Interna- 
tional narcotics racket 
Investigators using a proce- 
dure known as Condor found 
traces of cocaine in their vac- 
uum cleaner and on bank 
notes retrieved from a hoard 
of cash uncovered in their 
BMW as they prepared to 
board a ferry for Holland. 

The banknote evidence was 


enough to convict them at a 
week-long trial at Manchester 
crown court last year and yes- 
terday Benn was sentenced to 
nine years and his wife to six. 

Investigators used a “shake 
and- vac” method in which 
banknotes are Shaken over a 
foil sheet, with . drug traces 
then swept up with a mioia- 
. tore vacuum cleaner. 

The Banns were stopped by 
Customs as they set off on 
their 17%h trip to Holland in 
less than 18 months. More 
than £63,000 in cash was 
found in the hoot of their car. 

Judge Anthony Hammond 
was told that in a few months 
the couple had settled debts of 
£30,000. paid off part of their, 
mortgage, begun taking holi- 
days in expensive foreign 
hotels and bought shares in 
two Blackpool hotels. 

Mr Benn bought his wife a 
red Mercedes convertible 
sports car as a birthday pres- 
ent and they built an under- 
ground garage. A local man 
wasemptoyed as butler. 

The Boons often took their 
two teenage daughters with 
them on their trips to Holland 


to allay suspicion but their 
regular journeys and extrava- 
gant lifestyle attracted Cus- 
toms officers' attention. 

The judge said the smug- 
gling operation had been de- 
signed to net profits of more 
than £500,000 and it was esti- 
mated more than £ 160.000 
could have passed through 
the couple's hands. 

He said: "I will not read 
each of you a lecture about 
the evil of drugs. It is well 
known and well documented. 
Serious sentences are called 
for for these offences." 

Stephen Rlordeu QC, for 
Ronald Benn. who- has a pro- 
vlous conviction for drugs 
possession, said he had be- 
come involved in something 
that was not in his nature. 
David Fish QC, representing 
Mrs Benn. said the case was a 
tragedy for her. 

Neighbours said the Beans 
had appeared to be like any 
other family. One said: 
There was nothing out of the 
ordinary about them. But w© 
did notice new cars and that 
Mrs Benn started doing her 
shopping in a taxi." 
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The Volkswagen car in which John Were lost control and 
hit a tree while drank, killing two Mends last July 

Parents 

forgive 

killer 

drink 

driver 


RuarkOi Nleoll 


A CAMBRIDGE stu- 
dent who killed 
two friends in a 
drunken car crash 
last July yesterday 
left court a free man after a 
plea for clemency from one of 
the victims' parents. 

John Were, aged Zl, from 
Newbury. Berkshire, drove 
away from a 2ist birthday 
party in Goring Heath, 
Oxfordshire, with five 
friends. He crashed Into a 
tree, killing Jonathan Sage, 
aged 21. and Lisa Cohen, aged 
19. 

In court David Sage. Jona- 
than's father, said he har- 
boured “no feelings of retri- 
bution" even though Were 
was three times over the legal 
limit He believed the tragic 
journey had been a group de- 
cision and that Were's life 
should not be ruined further. 

“I know in my heart that my 
son had some degree of respon- 
sibility for what happened and 
1 would not like to see John go 
to prison." he said. “I feel quite 
clearty that I would like to help 
John if it was possible for him 
to return to some degree of 
normal life." 

As Mr Were left, he said: T 
thought I was going to prison. 
I am very relieved.*’ 

Judge Charles Harris, sit- 
ting at Oxford crown court. 


was told by Ross Elder, one of 
the young men in the car, that 
Mr Were had been bullied 
into driving. “There waa a 
feeling we were going to go 
whether John drove or not,' 
he said. “I remember him say- 
ing finally if anyone's going 
to drive my car, ifs me’.” 

The five friends, who had 
been educated at Radley pub- 
lic school, jumped into the 
Volkswagen Golf where they 
were joined by Ms Cohen, 
who sat cm the front passen- 
ger's knee. 

The car came over a slight 
rise and then met a bend 
where Mr Were lost co nt rol 
and hit a tree. Ms Cohen and 
Mr Sage were thrown from 
the car and killed instantly. 

A local resident, who was 
called to the crash site, found 
Mr Were trying to revive Ms 
Cohen- He .said the student 
turned to him ■ and cried: 
‘"these are my friends. Look 
what I have done. I have 
killed them." 

Despite the circumstances 
Graham Buxton, cofounder 
of the Campaign Against 
Drink Driving, yesterday hit 
out at the 18-month sus- 
pended sentence passed by 
Judge Harris. “The sentence 
should be a deterrent," he 
said. “This sends out the 
wrong message. Anyone that 
had got in [Mr Were’s] way 
that night would have suf- 
fered the consequences." 



News in brief 


John Were outside court with his sister Anna. He was described by the judge as ‘an exceptionally fine young man’ 


Judge Harris said he had 
considered this. “It is an easy 
course to reflect the view *you 
drank, you drove, you were 
careless and so must go to 
prison'," he told Mr Were. “It 
would be quite easy for a 
court to take this view but 
many people will acknowl- 
edge that to add to the lifelong 
anguish and to suffer jail as 
well may be to pile on 
punishment” 

The judge applauded Mr 


Were on his actions after the 
accident “You are a young 
man of merit and talent and 
achievement described by a 
neighbour as an exceptionally 
fine young man," he said. 
“Your behaviour [after the 
crash] was exemplary.” 

Mr Were, who had been 
studyin g English at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at the 
time, was as blunt with file 
police as he was with the local 
roan. “Yes I have just killed 


somebody,” he said. “I have 
killed my best friend." 

Once at the police station 
he declined the offer of a so- 
licitor: “I don’t feel the need 
to see a solicitor. What is 
done is done and nothing is 
going to change what 
happened." 

Air Vice-Marshal Ronald 
Elder, Ross’s father, also 
spoke out on Mr Were’s be- 
half “It is absolutely in char- 
acter that he should wish to 


take full responsibility," he 
told the court 

“This was a peer group de- 
cision. John his taken upon 
himself a burden which he 
has not as yet shared with 
others to the extent perhaps, 
he ought to.” . 

Mr Were said he was glad it 
was all over and that he was 
now looking to the future: “I 
will be returning to Cam- 
bridge for the next academic 
year." 


Duke lambasts destructive EU fishing policy 


Poor countries’ dwindling stocks 
bought to prop up ailing industry 


Paul Brown 

Envtronment Correspondent 


B RITISH taxpayers are 
paying millions of 
pounds In subsidies 
for Spanish and Por- 
tuguese fishermen to travel 
round the world taking the 
fish stocks of the poor, the 
Duke of Edinburgh told a 
World Wide Fund for Nature 
press conference yesterday. 
Claude Martin, the director 


general of WWF, said the 
European Union's fishing pol- 
icy, which paid out £170 mil- 
lion a year for fishing rights 
in developing countries, was 
“totally irresponsible." 

He appealed to the British 
government to use its presi- 
dency of the EU to prevent 
taxpayers subsidising the de- 
struction of world's fish 
stocks. 

Britain was named as one 
of the countries which had so 
far failed to ratify the United 


Nations agreement which is 
designed to stop overfishing 
of species such as cod and 
trmn. The Straddling Fish 
Stocks and Highly Migratory 
Species agreement was final- 
ised in 1983, but only four of 
the top 20 fish to g nations had 
found time to ratify it, the 
Duke of Edinburgh said. 

The duke, who is president 
emeritus of the organisation, 
said it was not difficult to see 
why governments were not 
prepared to ratify ft, as it 
would mean a significant 
reduction in income and reve- 
nue. from their fishing 
industries. 

“The dilemma is this; if 


govern m ents do not imple- 
ment the terms of the agree- 
ment as soon as possible, it's 
absolutely certain that there 
will be very little for the next 
generation of fishermen to 
catch, and not much for the 
next generations of consum- 
ers to eat," he said. 

Because of overfishing, 
European waters could not 
satisfy the demands of the 
home market or keep flailing 
fleets occupied. To solve the 
problem the EU was buying 
up rights in other countries 
for hard cash. This was 
largely to keep large Spanish 
and Portuguese fleets in 
employment 


Michael Sutton, for WWF, 
said that in 1996, when Mo- 
rocco closed its waters to EU 
fleets, it threw 8,000 vessels 
and 20,000 fishermen out of 
work in Spain and Portugal. 
The EU spent 130 million pay- 
ing the Moroccan government 
to reinstate their fishing 
rights. 

In Senegal, where the EU 
had also bought local fishing 
rights, it now took four or five 
days for native canoes to 
catch the same number of fish 
they had once caught in a 
day. There were examples of 
the canoes having to go so for 
off the West African coast to 
make their catches that the 


boats were overturned in the 
wash of the trawlers which 
were sweeping up the same 
fish In their nets. 

The Senegal government 
had an extra £2 million in- 
come a year from selling the 
fishing rights, but had to buy 
in food for a population which 
used to be able to catch its 
own from the sea. 

The duke said: “Any delay 
in taking necessary action 
will amount to passing a rap- 
idly devaluing buck to future 
governments. By which time 
irreparable damage will have 
been done to one of the 
world’s major renewable food 
resources." 


Edmonds wants inquiry 
into helicopter death 


KaHh Harper 
Transport Editor 


f 


B BC personality Nodi Ed- 
monds yesterday 
pressed for an inquiry 
into the death of a nine-year- 
old boy on a helicopter flight 

for a charity run. 

His comments Mowed a 
report which explained how 
Bob Hobson tried to avoid 
cows in afield near the Queen 
Mother’s childhood home at 
Glamls Castle, but hit a wire 
fence, tipped the helicopter on 
its side and fatally trapped 
Garry Maltey, from Dundee, 
one of the three children 
aboard. 

The report, by the Air Acci- 
dents Investigation Branch, 
said the helicopter's wind- 
screen had misted up as the 
doors were closed in wet hu- 
mid weather, unsighting Mr 
Hobeon. The helicopter was 
one of three being used to 
carry children of special needs. 

It said that Mr Hobson 
could not have prevented the 
windscreen from misting, 



Garry Malley , 9 . . . trapped 
under fuselage 

given the equipment avail- 
able, the wet weather, and the 
passengers’ damp clothing. 
Aircraft handlers only 30 
yards away could barely see 
the passengers Inside the heli- 
copter as It took off 
The Italian-made Agusta 
helicopter was being flown 
for Mr Edmonds’s Charity, the 
Airborne Trust, at the Scot- 
tish Transport Extravaganza 


at (Samis Castle, Forfar, last 
July. 

Mr Edmonds said: “The 
report’s findings make horri- 
Qrtng reading." His charily 
would continue to support the 
ealla of the fewnTTiwi involved 
for a full accident inquiry 

under Scottish law. 

The report said the pilot 
had been concerned about the 
weather, but agreed condi- 
tions were acceptable to start 

a planned flying programme. 
When the misting of the wind- 
screen got so bad. he decided 
to land in a field. 

Four feet from landing, he 
became aware of cattle, “taxi- 
hovered" away from them, 
keeping three to four feet 
above the ground. He did not 
see the fence and the helicop- 
ter hit it and came to rest on 
its left side. Garry’s body was 
trapped under the fuselage. 

Gany*s father said later: 
“We want to know why the 
pilot took off and why the 
helicopter was overcrowded. 
It hasn't sunk In yet, and it 
won't sink in for me yet for 
some time." 


School pupils to receive 
free e-mail sites for life 


John Carvel 

Education EdBttor 


E VERY schoolchild in 
Britain will he given a 
free e-mail address to 
use for the rest of their lives 
under a deal announced yes- 
terday at the launch of the 
Government's UK NetYear 
programme to create a com- 
puter-literate workforce for 
the next century. 

The British subsidiary .of 
the US Internet service com- 
pany, Excite Inc. said it would 
provide electronic postboxes 
for io million pupils and 
500.000 teachers by December.' 

Subsequent generations of 
schoolchildren would also be 
eligible for the free service 
which will allow connections 
to be made for the price of a 
local telephone call from 
home, the local library, 
school, college, workplace or 
cybercafe to anywhere in the 
world. The company said the 
system was “future-proofed" 
because it would not be af- 
fected by equipment up- 


grades, changes of service 
provider, or moves to a differ- 
ent schooL 

Although other firms have 
recently started offering free 
e-mail addresses for general 
subscribers. Excite said its 
scheme would be tailored for 

schools to stop pupils receiv- 
ing unsuitable material. In- 
coming messages would be 
limited to those contacted by 
the student or mail allowed 
through by “gatekeepers" in 
the school. 

The company will try to 
make a profit by using part of 
the message screen for adver- 
tising. It promised controls 
acceptable to parents which 
would exclude sponsorship of 
alcohol and cigarettes, or vio- 
lent material 

David Hart, general secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, said 
the provision of e-mall 
addresses for every pupil was 
essential if schools were to 
take foil advantage of the op- 
portunities of information 
technology- It would produce 
huge benefits for homework. 


he said. 

He accepted the need for ad- 
vertising to pay for the ser- 
vice. “But there must be a 
clear code of practice to en- 
sure that pupils are not ex- 
ploited," be added. 

The UK NetYear programme 
was launched yesterday by 
Kim Howells, the minister for 
lifelong teaming, using video 
conferencing facilities to link 
presentations in London, Bel- 
fast. Cardiff and Glasgow with 
18 schools across Britain. 


Community 
‘failed’ killer 


A SERIES of errors were made In the care of a mental patient 
who went on to kill his neighbour, an independent report 
concluded yesterday. Desmond Ledgester, 26, a schizophrenic, 
strangled 60-year-old Malcolm Hodgson three months after he 
was discharged from a psychiatric ward at Halifax general 
hospital. He was sent to Rampton high security hospital 
indefinitely. 

The report says Mr Hodgson’s death could not have been 
predicted. But it adds that Ledgester. had received a poor 
standard of care, and vital information about him w as not 
passed from one agency to another. 

Calderdale Healthcare NHS Trust's chief executive. Haydn 

Cook, said it was doing all it could to reduce Lhe risk of such 
unpredictable incidents. 

Marjorie Wallace, chief executive or Sane, the mental health 
charity’, said: “Here was a man who for two years was obvi- 
ously. to all around him. extremely ill. tormented by delusion* 
of persecution . . . Yet staff at the hospital allowed him to leave 
and when he failed to return discharged him in his absence 
with no follow-up.” And staff fa lied to contact his family. 


Vicious father jailed for life 

UNEMPLOYED Tommy Elden. 48. of Horsford. near Norwich, 
who launched a frenzied knife attack on hi* daughter and sister- 
in-law after his wife left him, was yesterday jailed lor life. He 
stabbed his 18-year-old daughter, Laura. 34 times and his sister in- 
law. Karen Newman. 5B times when they refused to tell hint 
where his wife was. 

Judge David Mellor told Elden. who had admitted two counts of 
attempted murder, that he should serve at least nine years liefon* 
being eligible for parole. 

Norwich crown court had heard that Mrs Newman. 35, a 
mother of three, hid a mobile phone and dialled 999 during the 
ordeal. She and Laura pretended to be dead. 


Terror protest at Clegg appeal 

A PROTEST by the brother of a terrorist munler victim Inter- 
rupted the opening of a fresh murder appeal by Paratrooper Lee 
Clegg at the Northern Ireland Appeal Court in Belfast yesterday 
Before being escorted from court, Roger Dillon, whose bn «ther. 
Seamus, was shot dead last month by the Loyalist Volunteer 
Force, shouted: “There Is no justice for nationalists — you have to 
be a policeman or a soldier." 

Clegg. 30. of Wakefield. West Yorksh Ire. was ja Ued for life fur . 
murdering Kami Reilly. 18. a passenger In a stolen car th.it 
crashed through a Belfast road block. He lost two appeals but w:is 
released after serving just over two years. The case was referred 
back with new forensic evidence. The hearing continues. 


UK film-makers honoured 

FRANCE yesterday awarded top honours to five leading British 
film-makers. Oscar-wlnnlng actor Jeremy Irons joined film direc- 
tors Mike Leigh. Stephen Frears. Peter Greenaway and Mike 
Radford to be made officer of the order of arts and letters by 
French culture minister Catherine Trautmann at the French 
ambassador’s London residence. 


Six in court after girl’s death 


SIX teenagers charged with 
harassment following the 
death of teenager Kelly Yeo- 
mans (right) appeared before 
magistrates yesterday. The 
five boys, aged 13 to 17, and 
one girl, aged 15, spoke only to 
confirm names and addresses 
to Derby youth court They 
were bailed to reappear on 
January 27. None can be - - 
named for legal reasons. 

Kelly, aged 13, was found 
dead at her home in Allen ton, 
Derby, on September 29 last 
year, after apparently swal- 
lowing an overdose of pain- 
killers. Her family have al- 
leged she was bullied. An 
inquest has been adjourned. 



‘Homes for votes’ appeal 

JOHNMagflL toe distrirt auditor, has appealed against the 
acquittal of one of the former Westminster councillors in the £27 
million “homes for votes” gerrymandering scandal He an- 
nounced yesterday that he intended to challenge the ruling by 
three judges that former Tory housing chairman. Peter Hartley, 
was not guilty of “wilftil misconduct" over the sale of council 
homes so the Tories could keep control of the flagship authority. 
Shirley Porter and David Weeks, both former council leaders, 
were found guilty- of wilfUl misconduct — David Hencke 


Welsh schools reform 

PETER Hain, the Education Minister for Wales, is preparing to 
break with plans for reforming the school curriculum due to be 
announced today by David Blunkett. the Education Secretary. - 
Mr Blunkett will promise more flexibility for primary schools 
to concentrate on literacy and numeracy, pending a full-scale 
revision of the national curriculum in 2000. Mr Hain has asked 
the school curriculum authority for Wales to complete a review of 
the syllabus by September, giving teachers a year to prepare to 
change lessons in 1999. He is understood to favour a drastic 
slimming down of minor subjects. "We are determined to drive 
through the Government's commitment radically to Improve 
literacy and numeracy," he said yesterday. — John Carvei 


Blind man drove while drunk 

A REGISTERED Wind man who drove two miles while drunk 
before crashing Into a parked car escaped prison yesterday. Peter 
Langley, 40, pleaded guilty at Newton Abbot magistrates court in 
Devon to driving while nearly two-and-a-half times over the 
alcohol limit. He was put on probation for two years, banned from 
driving for three years, and Dned £100. 

Langley, of Torquay, who is completely blind in one eye and 
suffers tunnel vision in the other, drove his partner’s car two 

miles across Dawllsh at between 10 and 15 miles an hour, said 

Jackie Ashcroft, prosecuting. “He could only see three or four feet 
in front oThim. Nevertheless, he managed to get to a friend's 
house before colliding with a parked car.” 


Advice for duvet lovers 

A TRAINING session on how io put on your duvet cover in 15 
seconds is one of a series of courses on “life's irritations" being . 

offered by North Yorkshire Training and Enterprise Council to 

tempt adults back into education. The free one-hour lesson is one 
of a week-long series of Bite Size Courses. Other subjects include 
how to write a press release and bow to choose the correct wine . 
for a dinnerparty. Spokeswoman Hilary Lynch said: "It has to be 
something you've always wanted to know how to do that you can 
learn in an hour." 





Hollywood has now reached a point where 
totally non-Irish characters have to 
establish some sort of Irishness, subliminal 
or otherwise in order to register decency in 
the minds of a US audience. 

Harry Thompson on yet another IRA film hero 









EWo rld news 

Newsinbrief 

} 20 Algerians killed 
1,1 cinema and mosque 

two villages near tbe Algerian 
ssangttteringupto 120 people in a cinema and a mosque, 
and witnesses reported yesterday. The secu- 
• ***? number of dead at 103 and said 70 others had 
including two soldiers. 

kjD«S*=«i* at hospitals in Algiers said 120 people were 

loured in the attacks, which took place on 
®™aay evening in a room used to screen 131ms in Sldi Ahmed 
m a mos que m Haouche Sahraoui. - AP. Algiers. 

Germans try to block euro 

£?^? CT ^^nany's leading Euro^ceptics went to the supreme 
wm^tffday todialkMigB the government's enthusiasm for the 
““SieEmypeaa currency and to try to get the project scrapped 
^^^egDomists. including a former central banker, and a Jaw 
^»SOTiodgEfl their 3sa-page complaint with the constitutional 
^ar m Karlsruhe four months before the key decisions on who 
part In the euro when it is launched a year from now. 
argue that the economies of would-be participants are not 
as required by the Maastricht treaty- — and that 
^™a^ apdot^a Hmtr^ win guali^ on paper only through 

Convinced that the euro win hp weakar than the firman mar k, 
tney say participation. in monetary union will constitute a breach 
rathe constitution, which obliges the government to pursue a 
Policy of monetary stability. — Ian Traynar, Bonn. 

Election unrest in Montenegro 

ABOUT 15.000 people, some waving anti-American banners, pro- 
tested m the Yugoslav republic of Montenegro yesterday as a US 
envoy tried to defuse a potentially explosive power struggle. 

Tension has increased since Mflp Djukanovic won pr esid e ntial 
el«tian in October, promising greater autonomy from Serbia. He 
is due to take office on Thursday. The outgoing president, Momir 
Butatotfc — an ally of the Serbian strongman Slob odan Milosevic 
— rejects toe result and has called tor protests. 

T^ie visiting US envoy, Robert Gelbard, met both men, express- 
ing support for Mr Djukanovic. — AP. Podgorica. 

Jews from east win payout 

THE German government said yesterday it had agreed to estab- 
lish a fund of 200 million marks (£68 million) to compensate 
Jewish Nazi victims In eastern Europe and die former Soviet 
Union. Tbe fond will benefit an estimated 17^000 to 20^)00 victims 
over a four-year period starting next year, the chancellery minis- 
ter. Friedrich Botal said. 

Holocaust survivors living in the West after the war received 

subs tantial mm ppnsaH nn frmn Rrmn; rtimm in ttm pas tern Hlnr 

were barred because of cold war politics. — Reuters. Bonn. 

Chirac calls for ban on cloning 

THE French president, Jacques Chirac, yesterday called for an 
international ban an human cloning, hours before 21 European 
countries were due to sign an agreement to ban die genetic 
replication of tinmans. 

Mr Chirac's speech to the European national ethics committee 
came two days after the United States president. Bill CUnton, 
criticised a Chicago doctor’s announcement that he intended to 
done humans as “untested and unsafe and morally unacceptable’' 
and urged the US Congress to outlaw human doning. — AP. 

Paris. 

Canadian named UN deputy 

LOUISE Frechette. Canada's deputy defence minister, was yester- 
daynamed to the new post of deputy secretary-general of the 
United Nations, as questions about her possible rale in blocking 
investigations afbuman rights abuses' by Canadian troops in 
Somalia resurfaced 

Ms Frechette has been criticised for encouraging the Canadian 
government to shut down an Inquiry as it began Investigating 
allegations that top Canadian officials had sought to prevent news 
ofthe abuses from becoming public. In the most notorious inci- 
dent, Canadian commandos tortured to death a Somali teen- 
ager. — Mark Tran. New York. 

Belgian armed robbers strike 

ROBBERS shot dead two security guards yesterday in the latest cff 
a series of armed robberies on security vans delivering money to 
banks in Belgium. 

The robbers ambushed the van on the Brussels to Ltege motor- 
way . They scattered nails on the road to stop other vehicles and 
killed the guards in cold blood before escaping. Yesterday's 
incident, the second in a fortnight, follows a spate of nearly SO 
raids two years ago. — Stephen Bates. Brussels. 


Saga’s low cost home 
Insurance really is 
the icing on 
the cake 


Renewing your 
home insurance 
in January or 
February? 



Saga Home Insurance 

AU the cover you need and 
you could save money too. 


Is the main householder in your home aged 
50 or over? If so, you could pay less for 
excellent contents and buildings cover that 
includes some rather useful extra benefits. 
No wonder over 350.000 astute householders 
already trust their home insurance to Saga. 
Call us now for a competitive quote and full 
details, quoting reference GUI 801. 

Bat only if you're the right side of 50. 


0800 414 525 GUI80 

Ll . le . open Mc.nd.lr to Fnd.ty 8.30.tm • 7pm, Sauird.-.y 9am. I pm. 


Iraq renews i 
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hnBfack 
Diplomatic Editor 


S ADDAM Hussein 
threw down a new 
challenge to a dMdr 
ed United Nations 
yesterday, Insisting 

that UN weapons Inspections 

must stop until an American 
official is removed. 

In what promises to be s 
replay of the crisis that first 
unfolded test October, the 
Iraqi leader sought to exploit 
differences on the Security 
Council to weaken the UN op* 
eration lnutfwi the end of 
sanctions. 

Baghdad announced it was 


France 
tries to 
revive 
fading 
spirit 
of Zola 

Jon Henley in Paris 


ordering a halt from today to 
the work of one Unscom (UN 
special commission) team be- 
cause its leader, Scott Ritter, 
was a CIA agent. The US de- 
nies the charge. 

Iraq has long complained of 
the “imbalance" of tbe UN 
teams — Mr Ritter’s includes 
eight other Americans, five 
Britons, a Russian and an 
Australian — but the US and 
Britain insist this is no busi- 
ness of President Saddam’s j 
and that staff are rhn^ en for i 
their technical expertise. 

“We would expect the Secu- 
rity Council to very quickly 
review this latest Iraqi out- 
rage and Trmirt» <dear that Iraq 
must reverse its position,” 


said a senior. US nfftefoi 
British diplomats, speaking 
for both the UK and the Euro- 
pean Union, expressed "grave 
concern” at the new threat 
William Cohen, the US de- 
fence secretary, vowed not to 
seduce the military force In 
the Gulf, Including two air- 
craft carriers, until Iraq folly 
complied with the arms in- 
spections. The British De- 
fence Secretary, George 
Robertson, told MPs that UK 
forces would remain on alert 
“A country that has already 
used these dreadful Instru- 
ments Of war — i»ttemira1 and 
biological weapons — and 
which fwnHniyg to deceive 
and to hide its capabilities for 


the future Is not one that can 
be trusted," he said. 

Despite these words, nei- 
ther country has any. appetite 
for military action, since It 
would not be supported by 
anyone else. Nor would it do 
anything hot play into Presi- 
dent -Saddam's hands. 

The latest row domes a 
week before a visit to Iraq by 
the Unscom chief, Richard 
Butler, an Australian./ to 
solve outstanding issues 
related to access to sensitive 
sites like presidential palaces. 

Unseam, the worid*s most 

intrusive anns-monitoring op- 
eration, was forced an Iraq 
after its 1990 invasion of Ku- 
wait. Sanctions cannot be 


ma d until the Security Coun- 
cil accepts that Iraqi weapons 
programmes have been halted. 

Iraq maintains that it has 
fulfilled the UN require- 
ments, but the inspectors 
have repeatedly accused 
Baghdad -of hiding weapons 
and manufactnringplanL '' 

Mr Ritter, a' Gulf war vet- 
eran of the IK marine corps, 
has been involved in socalled 
concealment investigations — 
a frequent source of friction. 

Of the 44. personnel an the 
Unscom teams, about half are 
American and British, but 17 
nationalities axe Involved. 
The UN said more countries 
could be represented if more 
resources became available. 


Qffinaifi had long accepted 
that a new stand-off was pmy 
a matter' of time, after deft 
Russian diplomacy -got- all 
'sides off the hook last 

November. ‘ J , 

Since then President Sad- 
dam hay foiled to make any 
progress towards ending 
sanctions; but germ-warfare 
substances thought to have 
been removed by his security 

officers has not been found 
while- Unscom’s work has 
been deeply compromised. 

Iraqi spokesman have an- 
nounced that more sites will 
bebahned to the inspectors, 
ap p arently confident that any 
American militar y threat Is 
unrealistic. 



H anging from the 

facade of the National 
Assembly, a giant 
copy reminds anyone who 
does not already know that 
today is the centenary ofthe 
most famous front page 
ever published in France. 

The 1,600 sq ft facsimile, 
unfurled this weekend, is 
part ofan avalanche of 
commemorative events in 
honour of “Taccuse", 

Emile Zola’s thundering 
broadside against anti- 
Semitism and injustice. 

“It is not an episode from 
the past, however powerful, 
that we are celebrating, hot 
something that was and will 
remain a big event for the 
French republic,” said 
Catherine Trautmann. the 
culture minister, opening a 
display of the anther’s 35- 
page manuscript at the new 
National Library. 

But the'cCntenary is also 
prompting reminders that 
the Dreyfhs affair’s 
essential themes — 
nationalism, xenophobia, 
tiie establishment cover-up, 
the role of the intellectual 
— remain contemporary 
French concerns. 

President Jacques Chirac 
wrote to the families of 
Alfred Dreyfos. the Jewish 
army captain falsely 
accused of spying for the 
Germans, and of Zola, who 
defended him. He called the 
afiaira “dark spot” on 
France’s history. 

The wartime Nazi-friendly 
Vichy regime — currently 
on trial in the person of 
Manrice Papon, accused of 
ordering the deportation of 
1 .500 Jews — again showed 


A giant replica of Zola’s J'accuse is hung from the National Assembly in Paris to mark the centenary of its publication photograph: mkhel qangne 


that “forces of 
obscurantism, intolerance 
and injustice” could take 
over the state, Mr Chirac 
said. 

Seven new books cm tbe 
subject. Including 
previously unpublished 
diaries and court 
transcripts, appear this 
month. There are five TV 
programmes and every 
newspaper has carried a 
supplement. A plaque was 
unveiled yesterday outside 
the house at ZI bis, rue de 
Bruxelles, where the 
novelist lived. 

J 1 Accuse, a vitriolic and 
brilliantly argued piece, 
accused the military of 
covering upa gross 


I miscarriage of justice. It 
was published in the dally 
L’Anrore two days after a 
mfrJtary court acquitted the 
1 true culprit. Major 
Ferdinand Ester hazy, after 
a sitting that lasted three 
minutes. 

The newspaper published 

300,000 copies — 10 times 
the normal print run — 
which sold out In hours. The 
Catholic an d Tm+imiau« f 
press railed against Zola, 
the son ofVenetura 
Immigrants, saying he had 
“ceased to be French — if he 
ever was — and become 
Jewish”, that he was 
“living ordure”, that 
“France, let it be cried out 
load, is forthe French”. 


France c armed killers 
in Rwanda genocide’ 
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Pawl Webster in Parte 

F RANCE continued to de- 
liver huge consignments 
of weapons to the Hutu 
authorities in Rwanda after 
the massacre of the Tutsi mi- 
nority began in April 1994. a 
French newspaper alleged 
yesterday in the first of four 
articles on Paris’s complicity 
in the genocide in which 

850,000 people died. 

Le Figaro published a docu- 
ment showing an order for 
S8 million (£5 million) worth 
of heavy machine-gun and 
mortar ammunition from 
France and gave details of op- 
erations In which tons of 
weapons and equipment were 
flown to the former Belgian 

territory's capital, Kigali, or 
neighbouring Zaire, now the 
Congo. Some weapons were 
said to have arrived after the 
UN Imposed an embargo. 

The paper's Africa corre- 
spondent. Patrick de Saint- 
Exnpery, claimed that sup- 
port for tiie Hutu-led regime 
was a high-handed act uy the 
late President Francois Mit- 
terrand. who was quoted as 
telling an aide that ."genocide 
in those Sort of countries isn’t 
very important' 1 . 

Other newspapers took up 
Le Figaro's allegations to sup- 
port demands for an inquiry 
Into French responsibility, 
which has never been admit- 
ted by either Socialist or 
GauUist ministers. This is de- 
spite a parliamentary inquiry 
in Belgium which examined 
France's role in the central 
African state. 


Hutu rebels 
kill nine nuns 

H UTU rebels killed nine 
nuns at a convent in 
Rwanda’s troubled north- 
western province, local 
officials said yesterday. 

Tbe nuns — three Rwan- 
dan Tutsis, three Rwandan 
Hutus and three from the 
Democratic Republic of the 
Congo — were killed last 
Thursday by attackers 
armed with guns, machetes 
and axes, the officials said. 

Tbe rebels encircled the 
convent at Rwerere on the 
border with Congo before 
breaking into the nuns' 
homes and killing them. 

Catholic officiate in Kiga- 
li could only confirm the 
deaths of five nuns, who 
bad already been burled. 

Hutu rebels stepped up 
their campaign test month, 
coordinating attacks and 
mounting cross-border 
raids. — Reuters. 


Last October, the French 
minister for African coopera- 
tion, Charles Josselin, dis- 
missed demands for a similar 
inquiry, saying that his 
country had “not wielded the 
machetes which killed hun- 
dreds of thousands of Tutsis". 

Although Mitterrand or- 
dered a reinforcement of 
links with the Hutu majority 
in Rwanda from 1990, it was 
Edouard Ballad oris GauJUst- 
led government which was in 
power when the massacres 


started. The Rwanda murders 
are only the second recog- 
nised act of genocide, after 
the killing of Jews in the 
second world war, and are the 
subject of war crimes 
Investigations. 

But France’s refusal to in- 
quire publicly Into the politi- 
cal background has shocked 
human rights organisations. 
Le Figaro said Mitterrand’s 
initiative was incomprehensi- 
ble because France was a “co- 
belligerent" in the civil war. 

"The left bad an absurd 
strategy based on tbe need for 
necessary democracy because 
the Hutus were In the right as 
they were 10 times more nu- 
merous than the Tutsis 
[Rwanda's hereditary ruling 
dassesir the paper said. 

“The right was hardly less 
blind, refusing to admit that 
Africa was changing.” 

The key document in Le Fi- 
garo included an acknowledg- 
ment to the Rwandan em- 
bassy In Paris of an order to 
the French state-run arma- 
ments supplier Sofremas. The 
$8 million order included 

12,000 shells and 20,000 mor- 
tar rounds. The last delivery 
was flown in on July 18 1994. 
the paper said, after France 
had despatched a UN-man- 
dated peacekeeping force. 

The French defence minis- 
try denied yesterday that the 
arms had been delivered, hut 
made no further comment 
The revelations also embar- 
rassed the foreign ministry, 
whose officials have never 
denied that Mitterrand was 
determined to curb of Ameri- 
can interests in the region. 


Tbe Catholic dally La - 
Croix yesterday apologised 
for its ferociously anti- 
Semitic editorials about the 
affair,' saying it had 
betrayed its Christian 
beliefe by writing “Down 
with the JewsI” and 
describing Dreyfos as “the 
enemy Jew”. 

Zola, found guilty of 
defamation, fled to 
England, but his 
mobilisation ofthe left had 
been decisive. Dreyfos was ' 
eventually brought back 
home from Devil’s Island. 
offFrench G uiana, and 
rehabilitated in 1906, four 
years after Zola's death. 

“The affair forced France 
to confront some of its most 


Traditionalists 
have words as 
battle of sexes 
gets linguistic 

Jon Hanley In Paris 

I T WAS a small insurrec- 
tion. But when the eight 
women In the French cabi- j 
net decided they would 1 
rather be Madame la Min- 
istry than Madame le Mtn- 
Istre , they reckoned without 
the anti -revolutionary fer- 
vour of the Academle 
Franpalse. 

Forever en garde against 
unwanted intrusions, the 
defenders of the purity of 
the French language have 
protested to President Jac- 
ques Chirac at the dubious 
foreign notion that a mas- 
culine noun might occa- 
sionally deserve a feminine 
equivalent 

Ministry is always accom- 
panied by le. regardless of 
his or her sex. the president 
was reminded In a letter 
from three of the acade- 
mic’s 40 members. 

If this trend were allowed 
to continue, they said, 
France might succumb to 
the inventions permissible 
in French-speaking Canada 
and Belgium, where une 
professeur is encouraged for 
women teachers. Worse 
still, they added, France 
might foil under the Influ- 
ence of the United States or 
Britain, where mere fash- 
ion had dictated the intro- 
duction of such lamentable 
terms as chairperson. 

The president has not yet 
said when he will rule on 
the matter, bat the minis- 
ters have signalled that 
they will not give In lightly. 


deep-rooted spectres,” said 
the historian Pierre-Marco 
deBiasL “Through the 
straggle for truth, tolerance 
and democratic principles, 
the country forged a new 
national Id e ntity.” 

Nationalism and 
xenophobia remain big 
issues in France. The 
National Front regularly 
wins 15 per .cent of the vote . 

“Today IPs Arabs and 
negroes, then it was 
foreigners— and Jews as 
the ultimate foreigners.” 
said Madeleine Reberloux, 
honorary president ofthe - 
League ofHuman Rights, 
which was founded in 
response to the Dreyfos 
affair. 


And while today’s state 
cannot be compared to the 
Third Republic, suspicions 
of cover-ups abound: last 
year the former defence • 
minister Francois Leotard 
was accused of involvement 
in the assassination ofYahn 
Fiat, a French MP who said 
be had uncovered a plot to 
i sell army land to the Mafia. 

■ But perhaps the greatest 
lesson of the Dreyfos affair, 
saidMsRebdrionx.isthe ~ 
power ofthe intellectual In 
public affairs. “France has a 

mighty InidWon, T unning ... 
from Rousseau and Voittalre 
to Sartre,” she said. “It’s “ 1 
key. But looking around us 
today, we have no one ofthe 
stature of a Zola.” 


Being boring 
at US colleges 


Martin Kettia . 

In Was hi ngton 

IHMH3RTY years after their 

pi parents took to the cam- 

■ pus barricades in record 
numbers, today’s American 
college students are the most 
politically apathetic genera- 
tion in recent history, a new 
survey has found. 

■ But they are not only apa- 
thetic about politics. The stu- 
dents of 1998 are less inter- 
ested in social Issues than 
their 1988 predecessors — and 
much lazier too. 

The annual survey by the 
University of California at 
Los Angeles asked the views 

of more than 250,000 Ameri- 
can college students in their 
first year on campus. It found 
that Just 27 per cent believe 
that keeping up with political 
affairs is an important goal 
compared -with- more than 
40 per cent a decade ago, and 
less than half the 58 per cent 
recorded in 1966 at the height 
of the Vietnam war. 

Just 14 per cent said they 
frequently discussed polities, 
(town from 30 per cent in 1968. 
Perhaps more surprisingly, 
there was a fall In the per- 
centage who said It was Im- 
portant to be involved in 
cleaning up the environment, 
down from 34 per cent in 1992 
to 19 per cent 

The survey of 252,082 new 
students at 464 universities in 
tbe US found that 55 per cent 
identified their politics as 
middle ofthe road— the high- 
est figure In a decade. ' 

But today’s students have 


not foresafeen public issues to 
concentrate on their careers 
and their studies. They are 
not only boring — but bored. 

Researchers found what 
they called what they called 
■'disengagement" from stud- 
ies, with a record 36 per cent 
of freshmen saying they had 
been “frequently bored" dur- 
ing their final year in high 
school up from 26 per cent a 
decade ago. Only 34 per cent 
of this year's new intake said 
that they studied for six or 
more hours each week, com 1 
pared with 44 per cent in 1988. 

Nevertheless, students still 
have academic ambitions, a 
record- 40 per cant of fresh- 
men intend to stay on and 
study for a higher degree, 
with 15 per cent of them aim- 
ing for doctorates. 

The survey's founder. Pro- 
feasor Alexander Astin. said:' 
"This academic disengage- 
ment and the- continuing po 
litical disengagement is really 
troubling.” 

He said the trends were 
“pari of a larger pattern of 
disengagement of foe Ameri- 
can people from political and 
civic life in general". 

The survey also asked stu- 
dents about their personal 
habits. It found that more 
than 16 per cent smoke 
tobacco frequently, up from 
9 per cent a decade ago. . 

Ibere was one issue on 


ing towards agreement with 
their liberal predecessors of 
the 1960$. More than 35 per 
cent now believe marij uana 
should be te^tlteed. a steep rise 
from 17 percents decade ago.- 
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US officials in Indonesia to press for reforms 


WORLD NEWS 7 


to oust Suharto 


Nick Cumming-Bruc* 
In Jakarta 


T HE challenge to Presi- 
dent Suharto’s author- 
ity widened yesterday 
when Indonesia’s two 
main Muslim leaders called 
on. him to relinquish office 
and supported an announce- 
ment by Megawati Sukarno- 
putri that she was willing to 
succeed him. 

“It is time Suharto stepped 
down as a prerequisite to 
overcome the multi -dime n- 
sional crisis, ” said Axnfen 
Rais, leader rathe Muhamma- 
diyah organisation, which 
lias 20 mllllan followers. 

“He should have stepped 
down a long time ago, we 
need different people/’ said 
Abdur rahman Wahid, 
of the moderate Nahdlatal 
Ulama, which, dating a grass- 
roots membership at more 
than 30 zniDian Muslims. 

“Thirty years is too long for 
a country for any leader. Log- 
ically he should step down 
now or ... in March.” 

Their _ comments came as 
international calls for sweep- 
ing reform gathered momen- ; 
turn, after weeks of policy U- ! 
turns by President Suharto i 
called into question his com- ' 
mitmeht to the terms of an 
IMF rescue and his ability to 
steer Indonesia out of its crip- 
pling debt crisis. . 

The United States defence 
secretary, William Cohen, is 
among an extraordinary as- 
sembly of top US officials , in- 
cluding a deputy treasury sec- 
retary and two assistant and 
one deputy assistant secre- 
tary of state, which is in Ja- 
karta to reinforce the mes- 


sage sent in a telephone call 
from President din ton to his 
Indone sian counterpart last 
week. . 

Yesterday Gen Suharto 
received calls from the Ger- 
man chancellor, Helmut Kohl, 
and the Japanese prime min- 
ister, Ryutaro Hfiflhima tn. He 
was due to meet the US dep- 
uty treasury secretary, Law- 
rence Summers, and Mr Co- 
hen. Today he win meet the 
Singaporean prime minister, | 
Goh Chok Tong. i 

Mr Wahid argues that pres- : 


Policy U-fums 
have called into 
question his 
ability to steer 
Indonesia out 
of debt crisis 


ident Suharto must go be- 
cause he is not prepared to 
push, through reforms that 
would strike at the business 
interests of his snc Childr en. 

Both Muslim leaders wel- 
comed Megawati's announce- 
ment at the weekend that she 
was willing to stand for the , 
presidency if no one else was 
nominated to replace him. - In j 
a fiery speech she attacked ! 
the “small dynasty of greedy 
rulers who alone will benefit 
from the great assets of our 
country”. 

Mr Wahid said: “30 million 
Indonesians support Mega- 
wati and don’t want the presi- 
dent to stand again. That has 
to be taken into account.” 


Megawati, aged 60, has no 
officially, recognised party to 
back her candidacy — which 
must be proposed by groups 
in parliament — much less 
take on the apparatus of 
! power through which Presi- 
dent Suharto has held 
together the vast archipelago 
of 200 million people, and 
more than 800 ethnic groups. 

Mr Rais, hims elf n omina ted 
as a presidential candidate, 
said Megawati had “only a 
slight chance” of becoming 
president, an outcome which 
Mr Wahid also admitted was 
“almost impossible”. He 
pointed out that millions of 
Indonesians still counted on 
the political «y g ft »ro 

and parties to carry through 
reform rather turning to 
outside opposition figures 
like Megawatt. 

Thdr view of her chances 
is widely shared. Megawaiti 
has no visible support: from 
Indonesia's single most pow- 
erful Institution, the army, 
whose leaders have , so for 
remained loyal to the former 
general Suharto. 

But as the economic crisis 
begins to hit ordinary Indone- 
sians, forcing lay-offs and 
raising prices of staple foods, 
political observers believe 
Megawati's move may lead to 
agitation for political change. 

In his six five-year terms as 
president, Gen Suharto has 
never been challenged by an- 
other candidate, but 
Megawati named seven prom- 
inent establishment figures, 
including serving and former 
vice-presidents and generals, 
who might stand for the presir 
deucy in the March election. 
Gen Suharto has resisted any 
notion of standing down. 



A Pakistani crowd carries the bodies of Shiites shot in a Lahore cemetery on Sunday. They tried to storm the Punjab parliament and burned buildings 


Mourning 
Shi’ltes riot 
in revenge 
for Lahore 
massacre 


Munir Ahmed In Lahore 


Workers fled burning build- tarn, claimed responsibility ment They set fire to the 
togs as the rioters burned for the massacre and warned court house Instead, 
tyres and threw stones at of further attacks on the ml- Dozens of young Shi'ires 


T HOUSANDS of Shi’ite police. Mourners wailed over norlty Shi’ite community. 
Muslims smashe d cars, set the victims of Sunday’s mas- "We will not spare Shl'ites to 


fire to buildings and tried to sacre of worshippers at a La- 
storm the Punjab provincial bore cemetery. 


"We will not spare Shl'ites to 
Pakistan,” said the message 
delivered to news outlets. 


Dozens of young Shi'lxcs 
bared their chests and dared 
police to fire. “We're not 
afraid, kill us.” they 
screamed. “Prom today we 


parliament to Lahore yester- Warriors of Jhangvi. a sec- Hundreds of police with ar- will fight. We will spare no 


day, in revenge for the slaugh- relive Sunni Muslim group 


ter of 28 Shi'ltes at prayer. 


called after a long-dead mili- 


moured vehicles stopped the one who kills 
mob from reaching parlia- brothers."— AP. 


The new South Africa 


Fear enforces law of the jungle as 
the focus of Caoe Town’s badlands 


Alex Duval 
Smith reports 
from the Cape 
Flats, where 
any order 
among the 
anarchy is 
imposed by the 
gangsters and 
their lackeys 
on residents 
in the area 

E knbb lapepa is a 

“reformed': gangster: 
who looks after his 
own. Long before any. 
irnfamfiinr car turns into the 
dusty street leading to his 
breezeblock shebeen in the 
coloured township of Belhar, 
Lapepa ’s men have been fore- 
warned. Neighbours know ft 
is a good policy to be one of 
Lapepa ’s own. 

Jeffrey, his soft-spoken 
sidekick, wafts outside the 
windowless drinking den, dis- 
tinguishable from BeLhar’s 
other shoebox- structures by 
its mural: the faces of three 
dead gangsters — Hammer, 
Milky and Benny. — floating 
in heaven above the words: 
“Fallen not forgotten”. 

Above, the doorway a slogan 
warns visitors: “Rumours are 
spread by jealous people’ '. 

There is a strong rumour 
that Lapepa, despite his self- 
proclaimed reformation, 
leads the Firm. This gang pro- 
tects and seeks to expand the 
territory of the top drug 
baron of the Cape Flats; east 
of Cape Town airport, where 
2 -million coloured and black 
people live in townships. and 
squatter camps- - . - - 

Here. 26 people have died 
since January 3 in the worst- 
ever recorded series of gang- 
related Killings. This, week 

the army has been sent In. 

Residents live in fear and 
confusion, deliberately .spread 
by half a dozen gangs with, an 
untold number cf members, 
and their offShoots. 

• 4 It is impossible to say 
which gang controls your 
area because ft changes all 
the time /’ said Ismail Faalt- 
jte, a 42-year-old road mainte- 
nance worker who lives near 

Lapepa’a shebeen. 

“The guys are capable of 
anything. They stop the mini- 
bus tarts and just shoot the 
drivers and all the passengers, 
■nasy execute shopkeepers if 
they want their premises. 
gnmertmea they drive down 
the street, shooting randomly 
because they are bigb on 
drugs." 

B UT at Lapepa’a drink- 
ing den, Jeffrey was 
jeem to expound on 
the community role of 
the only bar for miles. 


i— J ' ‘ 
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Gang members outside Lapepa’ s ‘community minded’ bar. The owner is in jail for a carjacking photoghaphisean smith 


“We had a Christmas parly 
where the children were, 
given biscuits and juice and 
the adults got free food and 
drink/' he said, flicking a 
switch to turn on disco .lights 
above a small dance floor. A 
strobe illuminated another 
slogan: “No excuses, no expla- 
nations, no apologies, not to 
anyone, not ever." 

Jeffrey admitted that the 
shebeen's community activi- 
ties, including singing compe- 
titions and financial help to 
pensioners and children,' 
were running at low. g e ar. He 
explained: “Lapepa is in Jail 
for a carjacking, but you -can 
call him there-.** He gave a 
payphone number. 

During their periodic stmts 
to -prison. Lapepa and the lead- 
ers of the other gangs — whose 
reamRS include The Americans, 

the Hand livings and the Sexy 

Boys. — - run . their . activities 
from inside. There t hey h ave 
or ganised a substructure of 
prison gangs. Needless to say, 
ft is impossible to get through 
■ on the DavDhone. 

Depending on who you talk 
to, the authorities are either 
powerless or collaborating 
-with the gangs. Some accuse 
the National Party,, which 
controls the Western Cape, of 
turning a wind eye so as to 
show up the A(Hran National 
Congress government as 
being soft on crime. 

Some officials are just plain 
terrified: last year Cape 
Town's unsuccessful 2004 
Olympic bid committee went 
go for as to ask the gangsters 
for support This resulted in a 
statement from the suppos- 
edly r e for med gang leaders 
who call themselves the Com- 


munity Outreach Forum 
(Core) — that they would keep 
the peace daring the games. 

The police, despite some 
positive community Initia- 
tives, -are largely powerless 
and discredited by their be- 
haviour during the apartheid 
years, when they used gangs 
to mete out punishment beat- 
ings. Witnesses to gang 
crimes never come forward. 

One man, who refused to be 
identified after witnessing two 
fetal shootings to one evening 
last wade, said: "What I saw 
was nothing like what the 
police told the newspapers. But 
I am not going to the police. I 
do not know what side they are 
on. T have a family .” 

This atmosphere has left the 
way open to vigilante groups, 
such as the two-yearoM People 
Against Gangsterism And 
Drugs (Pagad) which executes 

Core gangsters. But after 

being hailed initially as a posi- 
tive grassroots Initiative, Pa- 
gad lost credibility when Us 
founder returned to drug deal- 
tog the organisation's mem- 
bras began using "holy war” 
sing flTUi and rumours spread cf 
fimding from foreign Islamists. 

JL LJBERN Mhrtins, who 
g\ makes a living selling’ 
mJk funeral Insurance 
# \schemes to township 
residents, describes himself as 
a disciple of Dr Myles Monroe, 
an African-American evange- 
list based in The Bahamas. 

part of Mr Martins’s rate ap- 
pears to be to provide a Chris- 
tian cemnterpomt to Pagad’s Is- 
lamic preaching, and he does 
so by bnidmg prayer meetings 
to Belhar — under armed 
guard — for Orae’s gangsters. 


A former papermUl worker 
who “beard the word of God In 
1990”, Mr Martins admits he 
would like to act as an agent 
between the gangsters and the 
government HO also sees an 
opportunity to capitalise on 
file strong anti-black senti- 
ment to the coloured majority 
of the Western Cape by becom- 
ing a “future political leader”. 

Faced with Increasing calls 
for the restoration of the 
death penalty for gangsters, 
the justice minister and ANC 
leader in the Western Cape, 


T hillah O mar , feels he has 
considered most options. 

"It is true that gangsterism 
is extremely serious at the 
moment, but we have to 
reform the institutions — the 
police, the courts — and give 
people faith to their commu- 
nities before we can be rid of 
ft 

“We have to build a human 
rights culture. The alterna- 
tive is to go back to ruthless- 
ness, and then South Africa 
will always be to a state of 
civil war." 



People power halts work 
on disputed Indian dam 


John Vidal 
Environment Editor 

I T WAS a scene Mahatma 
Gandhi would have ap- 
plauded. After months of 
secret preparations, the 
10,000 villagers travelled in 
complete silence at the 
dead of night under- a hall 
moon. 

Led by women and dodg- 
ing police roadblocks by 
taking to little-known 
paths between villages and 
through the forests, they 
reached their destination at 
dawn. In the half light they 
streamed down the steep 
valley to the huge partly- 
built dam on the Narmada 
river fcn Madhya Pradesh. 

Within minutes they had 
suprised the few guards 
and cat radio courmonJca- ! 
tions between the construc- 
tion camp and the outside 
world. By 6.30am. one of the 
largest peaceful sit-ins in 
Indian history had begun. 

Details of the capture of 
the Maheshwar dam by vil- 
lagers who will lose their 
homes or land if the 100ft 
high barrier is completed 
are still sketchy, bat 
reports from Delhi last 
night suggested that 25,000 
protesters were at the 
remote site. 

“Thousands of people 
from other areas are pour- 
ing in. At least 2,000 people 
are preparing to stay indef- 
initely,” saiii a spokesman 
for the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan (Save Narmada 
Movement), which has been 
mobilising people against 
the project 

The Maheshwar dam is 
part of the £3 billion Nar- 
mada Valley Development 
Project, which Involves 


I plans for 30 big dams, 135 
medium-sized ones and 
3,000 small ones In the 
valley. 

The World Bank pulled 
out of the controversial 
project five years ago be- 
cause of fierce local and in- 
ternational protests 
against proposals that 
would have displaced more 
Chan 100,000 people. 

The 400 MW Maheshwar 
dam, the first privatised 
hydroelectric power pro- 
ject In India, will submerge 
the homes of more than , 
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2/200 families in 61 villages 
and destroy thousands of 
acres of cotton, chillies and 
wheat i 

Opponents claim it will : 
produce electricity for only i 
a few hours a day, and that . 
it has quadrupled in cost In ' 
10 years. They say they 
have received no compensa- 
tion and that the dam will 
destroy the economy of a 
large area. 

The government of 
Madhya Pradesh says the 
project will bring electric- 


| ity and economic develop- 
ment to areas hundreds of 
miles away. 

Protests against the dam- 
ming of the Narmada began 
more than 10 years ago and 
thousands of women have 
said they are prepared to 
drown rather than move. 
This Is the first time that 
all work has been stopped 
on one of the dam sites. 

“The people have taken 
over the blasting and con- 
struction works area. They 
are demanding complete! 
stoppage of all work on the 
dam and a review with 
people’s participation. The 
siege will continue until 
the demands are met.” said 
a spokesman for the Delhi 
Forum yesterday. 

DlgriJay Singh, the chief, 
minister of Madhya Pra- 
desh. tried to appease the 
villagers. Speaking yester- 
day in the state capital, . 
Bhopal, he called a meeting 
for Thursday and officially 
halted construction until 
then. 

This was rejected by the 
villagers: “We have stopped 
the work, not him," a vil- 
lager replied. “We will not 
go until all work has been 
permanently stopped”. 

On October 3 villagers 
staged a rally of 10,000 
people in the area, calling 
for work on the dam to be 
stopped and the project 
reviewed in consultation 
with the people. They 
received no response from 
the project or the govern- 
ment; in fact the work was 
speeded np. 

“The people have now de- 
cided that they have given 
enough warning. They have 
now derided that they will 
themselves stop the work,” 
a spokesman said. 


Ne ^ inl,rief China puts to death 1 6 after 

Police tie riots in separatist Xinjiang 


A member of another of the Cape Flats gangs, the 
Americans, shows off Ms gun as he sits in the home of a 
drag dealer photograph; scan smith 


to massacre 

Federal prosecutors have 
charged a police commander 
with bringing together the 
weapons for a massacre of 45 
Indians to southern Mexico. 

IBs claim that he was tak- 
ing orders from superiors is 
the first link tying the state 
authorities to the December 
22 massacre In the village of 
AeteaL Chiapas. — AP. 

Koran for Chelsea 

An Iranian religious centre 
has sent Chelsea Clinton an 

F.n glish t ranslati on of Islam's 

holy book, the Koran, the 
Tehran Times reported yes- 
terday. President Clinton's 
daughter is a student —AP. i 

Passion play ' 

A Spanish couple were liter- i 
ally caught with their pants { 
down at church on Sunday in 
the northern city of Vallado- 
lid. They were caught in the 
throes of passion. — Reuters. 

Desert storm 

A blizzard carrying snow and 
sleet swept across Jordan yes- 
terday, cutting power lines and 
b ring in g life to a standstill to 
the desert kingdom. — AP. 


Bwtfamin Kang Lfm 
In Beijing 

C HINA has executed 16 
people for murder and 
robbery during a wave of 
anti-Chinese violence last 
year in its restive north-west- 
ern Muslim region of Xin- 
jiang, a court official said 
yesterday. 

to Alma-Ata, Kazakhstan, a 
spokesman for a Muslim exile 
movement said China bad ex- 
ecuted 13 Ulghor separatists. 

The Xinjiang Legal Daily, 
sp«d that those executed In- 
cluded a gang of seven who 
killed 13 people and commit- 
ted more than 10 robberies to 
“fen ethnic hatred and create 
an atmosphere of terror”. 

Pro-separatist Uighur mili- 
tants rioted in Ytoing city in 
February last year, and this 
was followed by looting. 

Militants planted bombs on 
buses in the regional capital, 
Urumqi, three weeks later, co- 
inciding with funeral rites in 
Beijing for paramount leader 
Deng Xiaoping. The bombs 
killed nine people. 

China executed 20 people 
between April and July last 
year for their roles to the Yln- 


tog riots and the Urumqi 
bombings. Another 37 were, 
jailed for seven years to life. - 

Uighur militants want an* 
independent state. East Tur-“ 
kestan. in Xinjiang. 

The court official said the 
latest 16 were put to death on- 
December 29 after a court in 
the regional capital of 
Urumqi convicted them of 
murder, robbery and drug 
dealing in February. Fewer 
than half were Muslims from 
the Uighur and Hui ethnic mi- 
norities, said the official. 

But a spokesman for the 
United National Revolu- 
tionary Front of East Turke- 
stan in Alma-Ata said 13 of 
the 16 executed were Uigburs 
accused of shouting indepen- 
dence slogans. 

The spokesman vowed that 
the Uigburs' struggle for inde- - 
pen den ce would continue.. 
"The Uighur people wi]J not" 
cease their struggle until the* 
Chinese leave our country." 
he said. 

The newspaper of the 
group. Voice of Eastern Tur- 
kestan, claimed the 13 had 
been denied lawyers during 
their trial and that their fam- 
ilies had been refused entry 
to the courtroom. — Hewers. 
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Breakthrough in the isles 

At last Ireland has a road map to a settlement 


IT CAME out in a rush and a leak and a 
messy scramble across trans-global 
telephone lines, but now we know what 
the parties to the Northern. Ireland 
peace talks are talking about. Yesterday 
the governments of Britain and Ireland 
ended a hectic 48 hours by publishing 
the blueprint billed as their “best 
guess" at what a final peace settlement 
might look like. Today the men who sit 
around the Stormont table — and the 
woman who risked everything to make 
sure they stayed there — will gather to 
pore over the document and see if they 
can thrash out a deal based on its core 
ideas. Perhaps for the first time, the 
talks are about to move from procedure 
to substance — from process to peace. 

It's a finely crafted balancing-act, the 
painstaking work of eight or more Dub- 
lin-Tokyo phone calls between Irish 
prime minis ter Bertie Ahern and Tony 
Blair — many of them running into the 
wee small hours of the Japanese morn- 
ing. Those first conversations were 
probably tense, with the Irish govern- 
ment distressed to read details of the 
key discussion document — the so- 
called “heads of agreement" — not in 
their official in-tray but in the London 
newspapers. Still, those behind-the- 
scenes negotiations appear to have 
borne great fruit, even a replacement 
for the 1985 Anglo-Irish agreement Yes- 
terday Secretary of State Mo Mowlam 
was able to speak of a ‘'breakthrough/* 
while Ireland’s foreign minister, David 
Andrews could hail “a very good day,” 
one that had produced “a roadmap to a 
new agreement" 

The strength of the document is its 
perch between the demands of the two 
sides. Unionists can celebrate the pro- 
posed creation of a Council of the Isles, 
an idea they conjured in the first place. 
Such a body would include a newly- 
created, devolved assembly for North- 
ern Ireland standing alongside the 
equivalent bodies for Scotland and 


Wales as well as the Dublin and West- 
minster governments. Unionists like 
this because it knits them into a British 
structure, a kind of UK-plus. They can 
reassure their own hardliners that Bel- 
fast is to have a relationship with 
Dublin no stronger than with Edin- 
burgh or Cardiff. 

Meanwhile, nationalists can boast of 
the plarinpri north-SOUth minister tal 
! council, which aims to bring together 
the executive functions of the new de- 
; volved body and the Irish government. 
Unionist leader David Trimble spoke 
twice on Sunday with Mr Blair — who 
must be struggling to do any Japan- 
related work while he's in Japan — 
insisting that the word “executive” not 
be used to describe this cross-border 
authority. Whatever the label, the new 
blueprint calls for a ministerial body 
for the island of Ireland — a real 
breakthrough, as the welcome from the 
nationalist l ea d er John Trump, 

The trick will be to enable both sides 
to accept the gift to the other. Will Sinn 
Fein be able to live with a Council of 
the Isles, even one that does not speak 
of the British Isles? Will hardline union- 
ists stomach a Dublin minister sitting 
on a committee with jurisdiction over 
Portadown and the Shankill Road? The 
hope is that each side decides to see the 
best in the plan, even to imaging it as a 
step on the way to their preferred 
des tinatio n. So nationalists might swal- 
low the Council, presuming that the 
day-to-day Duhlin-Belfast link will sim- 
ply strengthen of its own accord. Simi- 
larly unionists might accept the cross- 
border connection, downplaying it as 
one among several links with its closest 
neighbours. Both sides might see their 
real future as smaller nations in 
Europe, with the old UK or new Council 
gradually fading in importance. Either 
way, both the angel and the devil are 
now in the details. Let the serious 
talking begin. 


The middle-class means test 

At least it’s a chance to redistribute from rich to poor 


LABOUR united both .Left and Right 
yesterday. Both ends of the political 
spectrum came out against its new big 
idea in restructuring welfare: “afflu- 
ence testing” under which the better-off 
would gradually lose various categories 
of benefits: maternity pay, child benefit, 
the state basic pension, and disability 
benefits. The Left condemned the idea 
on the grounds that this new middle 
class means test would suffer from all 
the inequalities and inefficienc ies of 
income-related benefits applied to the 
poor. This is patently untrue. There 
would be no take up problem because 
the deductions would he made automat- 
ically and no stigma for, as the cartoon- 
ists have accurately captured, qualifica- 
tion would be a social cachet not a 
stigma. The Right rejected the idea on 
the grounds ministers were defaulting 
on an insurance principle. But national 
insurance lost its insurance principle 
years ago and has long been a tax with 
a different name. 

There is one resounding reason why 
liberals who have been expressing their 
readiness to pay more tax should sup- 
port this new proposal: the chance of 
redistributing resources from better-off 
people to the poor. A government which 
foolishly committed itself to holding 
income tax levels at their current rate 
for the next five years, will have to find 
resources from, somewhere else if the 
obscene inequalities which brutally 
widened in the last 18 years are to be 
corrected. The challenge facing progres- 
sive policy-makers is finding alterna- 


tive redistributive programmes to tax. 
That is why affluence testing has been 
pushed in these columns. It is not 
perfect It has genuine faults but it 
works in Australia where the top 25 per 
cent of pensioners have their basic state 
pension gradually withdrawn. Do 
labour activists really want to reject a 
scheme under which people on £30,000 
plus occupational schemes would see 
their £3,000 basic state pension trans- 
ferred to the poor? Remember, a mini- 
mum guaranteed pension proposed by 
Labour’s social justice commission 
would lift millions of poor pensioners 
off means tests and ensure an extra 
£700-a-year to 600,000 who refuse to 
claim. Why should the state reimburse 
employers for £1 million-a-year employ- 
ees who can claim £20,000-a-week 
(repeat week) in maternity pay? 

The devil will be in the detail This is 
what is so unsatisfactory about the 
current debate. There is no policy 
paper, no properly costed alternatives, 
no analysis. What we have instead is a 
debate by media leak — including a 
breach of social security confidentiality 
in terms of Nicola Horiick's maternity 
payments — plus the occasional surreal 
ministerial interview. There are no 
principles or vision. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s distortions on welfare costs are 
shameful. Britain spends less on social 
protection than most continental 
countries. There is no crisis but, a vital 
longterm reform is being torpedoed by 
the Government's refusal to engage in a 
meaningful and honest dialogue. 


A very Japanese apology 

Reconciliation should not undercut just claims 


HAVE THE Japanese really apologised? 
The answers come in Rashomon-like 
variety, according to the interests of 
those involved. Mr Blair has to balance 
domestic pressures against diplomatic 
aims. So the Japanese statement is 
called a “very significant step for- 
ward." It may only repeat the 1995 
formula but this time it has the weight 
of the whole government behind it. 
British officials are also making the 
most of the three initiatives to “pro- 
mote reconciliation” and a modest in- 
crease of funds. Whether the PoWs (and 
their grand-children) will leap at the 
chance to pay joint pilgrimages to old 
battlefields, and take up scholarships in 
Japan, is another matter. 

Japan’s interest in presenting its ges- 
ture in the best light with a visit by the 
Emperor to Britain due in May, is 
equally dear. Tokyo has the same prob- 
lem as Mr Blair in reverse. Its diplo- 
matic alms would be better served by a 


more generous apology — and more 
generous funds. But domestic inhibi- 
tions, with a political culture which 
still fails to break free from the old 
postwar mould, are too strong. 

The survivors of a prison regime in 
which one out of four died can hardly 
regard a form of words, lightly tweaked 
from 1995, with great enthusiasm. Nor 
will warmed-over “initiatives” be a 
substitute for proper compensation. 
Japan would improve its image much 
more by a simple cash offer to the 
survivors and their descendants. Other- 
wise the suspicion remains that Tokyo 
is merely waiting for them to die out 

Yet it is important to ensure that 
British criticism back home is not 
tinged with more primitive sentiments. 
Mr Blair runs the danger, through his 
over-enthusiastic response, of encour- 
aging the other extreme. To press the 
interests of the real victims should not 
be at variance with reconciliation. 






Letters to the Editor 


Sfchofce atter I Memories may be made of this 


D AVID Biimkett is quite 
right, hx principle, to ac- 
quiesce in the demand for 
state funding of Mnslim 

schools (Report, January 10). 
In reality, however, he may 
be unwittingly helping to cre- 
ate two classes of future Brit- 
ish citizens: those with 
broadly-based secular, and 
those with strictly narrow Is- 
lamic, education. 

If supporters of Muslim 
«ybnnls clarion that they can 
get over the problem of inte- 
grating the fcinm ir ethos into 

the naHnmal i nr r i wi1inn ] tho y 

cannot be serious. The 

national rnrrir nlirm espouses 
TPrilti- c nltnraMany the Tulamfc; 

ethos is not averse to cultural 
and religious triumphalism. 
It is difficu lt to see how these 
mutually exclusive no tions 
can be juxtaposed without 

rawftising ynimg minds 

Muslim schools can survive 
only if they follow a Muslim 
curriculum; otherwise, they 
have no rationale to exist But 
experience from countries 
such as India and Pakistan 
shows that graduates of thpsg 
schools face a high degree of 
discrimination in the job 
marfcgfr And therein lies t he 
crux of the problem. 

Bandhir Shtgh Rains . 

Sh ere Road, 

Gants irm , Essex IG2. 

C LOSET agreements be- 
tween the pharmaceutical 
industry and government to 
fix the price of branded medi- 
cines (Brand drug prices may 
be halved, January 9) do not 
serve the interests of the con- 
sumer, whatever David 
Sharpe, of the Community 
Pharmacy Action Group, 
might think. 

The CPAG’s own figures, 
from a 1996 report show that 
the removal of resale price 
maintenance could save con- 
sumers £180 minion a year. 
Moreover, cheaper and more 
ready access to branded medi- 
cines is patently what con- 
sumers want BPM is simply 
out-of-step with toe times. 

The argument that price 
Oxlng is essential to maintain 
small community pharmacies 
is also spurious. The Depart- 
ment of Health’s p«AnHiii 
small pharmacies scheme 
(ESPS) supports those phar- 
macies which would not 
otherwise be viable and so 
guarantees patient access. 
The real effect of RPM is to 
prop up inefficient operators 
and to deny consumers the 

h prvpfj te nf rfa o jrg 

Steven Round. 

Marketing Director, 

Superdrug Stores pk. 

Croydon, Surrey CRO 4TB. 

B EFORE I shed a tear for a 
British music Industry 
under apparent threat (Piracy 
steals notes from sound tal- 
ent, January 10;, I want to 
know why the major party 
being “fleeced” is the British 
CD-buytog public. 

You analyse the costs be- 
hind a “legitimate £13.99 CD”. 
Yet in toe United States, 
where wages are, as a rule, 
highe r that here, that same 
CD would be on sale for some- 
thing like $13.99 (currently 
about £8J50). Cheaper CDs 
over here would surely 
remove toe hire of the pirates. 
Peter Marcus. 

40 Queen's Avenue, 

London N 10 3 NR. 


Y OUR review of a perfor- 
mance of Schuberts Wln- 
terreise (G2, January 8) de- 
scribed, at some length, one 
listener's impression of the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
toe singer's Interpretation of 
this great work. It appears, 
however, that this was the 
first known unaccompanied 
performance, as no mention 
was made of toe pianist I was 
under toe impression that (at 
last) their contribution was 
valued as a partnership of 
equals. 

John Blakely. 

Keyboard Faculty. 

Royal College of Music, 
London SW7ZBS. 


A 


F OR psychiatrists to 
Haim that there are no 
such things as “buried 
memories” and therefore no 
such thing as “recovered 
memory” (Row over psychia- 
trists who destroy lives, Janu- 
ary 12) is as reactionary as 
saying that all people who are 
depressed have buried memo- 
ries of abuse. 

That false memory syn- 
drome ***«♦* is a notion that 
most psychiatrists, psycho- 
therapists and counsellors ac- 
cept. However, we also realise 
that, for many people whom 
we see, there is a possibility 
of “recalled memories” exist- 
ing. in ttite case, although the 
actual event did not occur, 
toe feeling of an abusive 
relationship was real for the 
person — that is, a phantas y 
(unconscious), rather than a 
fantasy (conscious) 
experience. 

The effect of such a categor- 
ical denial of these issues by 
prof ession als can only lead to 
those who have experienced 
abuse feeling the futility in at- 
tempting to convince us of 
their plight when (true) 
recovered memories do occur. 

Paul K Carney. 

2 Gavestan Close, 

Warwick CV345HR. 


DROFBSSOR Sydney Bran- 
^^don is mistaken, in his as- 
sertion that there is “no em- 
pirical evidence to support 
either repression or dissocia- 
tion " of memories of child- 
hood sexual abuse. The Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry A Law, 
having re v i ew e d 25 studies on 
amnesia two years ago, con- 
cluded to»t “studies address- 
ing the accuracy cf recovered 
memories show that recov- 
ered memories are no more or 

m>lf H yy m -at» than r vtwHrm . 

ous memories for abuse.” 
There are a growing number 
of documented instances, 
proven in court or by confes- 
sion. of forgotten abuse. 

The Royal College of Psy- 
chiatrists* deeply flawed draft 
report goes against current 

iinrtTgtnnding not only ahant 

the effects of sexual abuse, 
but other traumas, such as 
war. rape and torture. It per- 
petuates the myths of a pro- 
fession traditionally hostile to 
the notion that life can drive 
some people mad, preferring 
to see organic dysfunctions as 
the sole cause of mental 
distur bance, 

Marjorie Orr. 

Dir. Accuracy About Abuse. 
PO Box 3225, 

London NW35QB. 


MMHATEVER the rights or 
VVvmnp of the debate 
among psychiatrists, it is vital 
that childr en should not face 
even more diSbelieL ChildUne 
bears every year from thou- 
sands of children who de- 
scribe being sexually abused. 
Last year, 8£S9 called us. 

It is very rare for any of 
these children- to have 
r eceived therapy; they have 
usually not mnfMuri ]n any- 
one, except perhaps another 
ohnd . what Is hap pening to 
them. Some have only 
recently bean abused; some 
have been abused for as tag 

as they can remember. 

It can taka years to reach 
the stag* where they are ready 
to ten anyone but ChildUne 
what is happening to them, ff 
and when they do. they may 
wall find tost they are not be- 
lieved, for it is deeply patnftU 
for M u tt* to confront the truth 
of sexual abuse of vulnerable 
children. It would be sad in- 
deed if the work that has been 
dona to break down society’s 
reluctance to acknowledge 
that this does happen were to 
be undone.’ • 

Valerie Howarth. 

Chief Executive, 

CMhffJnp , 

Studd Street, London Ni 0QW. 


VHOSE who insist that >&»• 

I gations of abuse are ftlse 
are inconsistent in their use of 
the words "belief’ and “mem- 
ory”. Theraputic techniques 
cannot plant memories — thay 
can plant beliefs, hut not 
memories. 

Those accused of abuse teal 
their and supporters 

are a very powerful lobby- 1 
understand fids* allegations of 
abuse must be devastating hut 
accuracy is essential so that 
justice Is served all round. 
The accused have set the 
agenda and imposed inaccu- 
rate language on the debate. 

There cannot be a memory 
of an event which has never 
happened; Owe can wdy be a 
belief that it happened. Indi- 
viduals may believe they have 
a memory and, in good faith, 
say “I remember”, but those 
who are accused cannot talk 
of memories In these circum- 
stances, only betiafa or false 
accusations. 

The Royal College of Psychi- 
atrists should distinguish be- 
tween the planting of beliefa 
in people's minds, which Is 
possible, anti toe planting of 
memories, which Is not 
Kate Prenderawt 
School of Social Studies. 
University of Leeds. 



Oh, Julie 

■ IKE Julie BurchiD (Flower 
kef a demon seed. Weekend, 
January 10), the NME was my 
lifeline during the punk era. 
But while the dash et al 
bowed out, and other chroni- 
clers confined themselves to 
documenting the movement 
and their role in it, Ms Bur- 
chill Inexplicably decided 
that in her adolescent angst 
there lay a message tor all hu- 
manity, and has continued to 
a.«tgaii n$ with increasingly ir- 
relevant ranting. 

Encouragingly, there do ap- 
pear to be signs that the psy- 
chosis is turning to melan- 
choly. Maybe she has finally 
accepted that her 15 minutes 
ended long ago, and for that 
we can all be gratefUL 

TNabilL 

12 Ellerd ale R oad, 

London NWS. 


J ULIE Bnrchill says that 
Toby Young’s mother and 
father must have been so 
“dreadfully, grievously disap- 
pointed In their son.” Ab- 
surdly untrue. My dead wife. 
Sasha, and I were (and I am) 
very proud of him. He is kind 
and considerate as well as 
clever. Julie is up her private 
creek about him. as about so 
many other people. 

Michael Young. 

18 Victoria Park Square, 
London E29PF. 

I DON’T know which is 
worse. The outrageous van- 
ity of a thirtysomething who 
considers that her shallow lit- 
tle life might be cf any inter- 
est to the rest of ns, or a news- 
paper which publishes tote 
self-indulgent tripe on the 
premise that it ought to be. 
MfkePokomy. 

1 Nunnery Stables, 

St Albans, Herts AL1 2AS. 


That town and country club 


P ROFESSOR David Hall 
(Letters, January 9) is 
wrong to suggest that the Gov- 
emments household projec- 
tions have not been chal- 
lenged and that there is not 
mu fih scope for providing new 
homes in urban areas. Prof 
Glen Bramley Yti g hU g’htftfi 
serious flaws in the method- 
ology and shown that the pro- 
jections risk becoming sdf-fal- 
fflllng prophecies; bunding 
houses in rural areas can in- 
crease demand by attracting 
more people to the 
countryside. 

An aTMan/s* of 15 wildlife 
and countryside groups high- 
lighted the need to downgrade 
the influence of the 
projections last July. In a 
recent Commons debate, the 
majority of MPs were also 
critical. The overwhelming 


message from this debate was 
that the fixture need not be 
like the past 

John Prescott should retain 
his optimism about toe poten- 
tial for urban renewal which 
household growth can bring. 
Thousands cf people are mov- 
ing into our towns and cities 
every week for the benefits 


i 


'7 " 


they offer. We should be n»tng 
new housing to improve toe 
places where most people live, 
not damage the countryside 
that most people love. 

Tony Burton. 

Council for toe Protection, 
of Rural England. 

London SW 1 W 0 PP. 

T HE debate' about building 
is hampered by the use of 
such terms as “urban village”, 
which carry with them a nos- 
talgic tmng p of dwellings sur- 
rounded by an idyllic co untry- 
■side . The challenge for 
architects and planners Is to 
provide town-houses compati- 
ble with the needs and aspira- 
tions of people today: this is 
not the Mmt as creating a vil- 
lage In toe middle of a city. 
Virtu SahaL 
Cambridge Urban Forum. 
Cambridge CB21BJ. 

pERHAPS we may be told 
I where these 5-5 mULian 
people are to be accommodated 
and hear from those adver sely 
a ffected by these nw* towns. 

A Wilks. 

26 King Edward Street, 
Whitstable, Kent CIS UU. 




Jimmy’s word 

Y OUR article on Professor 
George Salmcanfs unhelp- 
ful remarks about people on 
the street, in his Who’s Who 
entry (Report. January 20). 
was right to describe the 
homeless problem in Cam- 
bridge as “phenomenal”. For 
instance, in the last two years, 
Jimmy’s Night Shelter has ser- 
viced 20,000 beds. 

But the extent of the home- 
lessness problem cannot be 
simplistically laid at the door 
of “professional” fraudsters. 
What Prof Safrnond fails to see 
is that there is a significant 
group of disadvantaged people 
circulating from night-shelter 
to night-sh el ter across the UK 
I n s o far as we are not hoping 
this group back into perma- 
nent. appropriate and afford- 
able accommodation, nor 
helping them to find ways of 
supporting themselves effec- 
tively, we are keeping foem on 
the streets. 

Cambridge needs properly- 
supported housing for the 
h ome less — to offer vital expe- 
rience to those who find it dif- 
ficult to Cope with manag in g 
their own lives. Simply giving 
a homeless person a key is not 
the end of their problems. 
Richard Hewlett. 

Jimmy's Night Shelter, 

1 East Road, 

Cambridge CBl 1BD. 


A Country Diary 


Rebel songs 

■ HAVE been expelled three 
times in two days (Report. 
January 9) — from the Euro- 
pean Parliamentary Labour 
Party, toe Socialist Group In 
the European Parliament and 
the Labour Party — each time 
without the benefit cf even 
one hearing. 1 have been told 
(by fax) that this punishment 
was necessary because of my 
“application to join the Green 
Party Group”, which “has 
been accepted.” But there was 
never any such application, 
and there has been no such 
acceptance. 

Friends are asking whether 
I shall appeal To whom is it 
recommended that such an ap- 
peal be addressed? Party 
“modernisation" has carried 
off due process. 

In toe meantime, I have sent 
out a questionnaire to every 
labour Party member in my 
constituency: up to now. 90 
per cent of toe responses are 
broadly sympathetic. 

Ken Coates MEP. 

12 Church Street. 

Matlock, Derby DE4 3BZ. 

I WILL not be joining the 
Gn&i Party, as you report 
Like Ken Coates, I will sit as 
an Independent Labour MEP. 
Hugh Kerr MEP. 

14 Home Close, 

Harlow, Essex GM20 3PD. 


SOMERSET: A weekend 
when power lines were blown 
down, 40-foot waves hit West 
Country coasts, and , even in 
our sheltered corner, syca- 
mores bent like hows, did not 
tempt people out of doors. But 

those who went were some- 
times rewarded. At Muchel- 
ney. which lies at sea level I 
walked a narrow causeway 
that sh owed precariously just 
above stretches of shallow, 
but ruffled, floodwater with 
reeds and willows straining 
against toe gusts. This was 
not dangerous flooding, 
though groups of people 
nearby were wading ankle- 
deep with a Wary and experi- 
enced eye on the River Par- 
rott, where it swelled almost 
to the top of an embankme nt 

They live against toe Incon- 
st ant r hythm of waters that 
encroach and recede rapidly 
in ways that are not predict- 
able or wholly manageable. 
The land rises steeply up 70 
metres to a ridge at Burton 
Pynsent, and a monument nut 
up by the elder Pitt to com- 
memorate the Pynsent, who 
bequeathed the estate to him 


to gratitude for opposition to a 
tox on cider. From these 
heights, there was a view 
across low moorland, cleared 
of cattle each winter before 
the waters come, a precious 
haven Cor waterfowl. The her- 
onry looked desolate, but in 
February will be busy with 
nesting. Nearer home, to Wto- 
cantpn, families with the 
to battle through the 
squalls had a rich reward in 
toe memorial hall Fifty chil- 
dren, some no more than two 
years old, gathered on the 
Qoqr and sat enchanted for an 
5 0Ur by the quietest live 
this Christmas. It visits 
village schools and halls, and 
^technology amounts to pup- 

whistle and a drum. The chU- 
aren were wide-eyed and 
at A* story or 
w t SLf oldier wlt k only one 
SJJW swayed 111 fifaeAd 
recognition each time the 

hto^hn? D ^ tound: " He ke »* 

“reight forward because he 
waja brave tin soldier". Their 
tareey was worthwhile too 
JOBS VALLINS 
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COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 


Diary 


Matthew Norman 


C oncern mounts that 
the stmmering hatred 
between Gordon 
Brown and my old friend 
Mandy Ma n d el son is com- 
ing to the boil. The la test 

strike in this ceaseless war 
was detonated in the Inde- 
pendent on Sunday column 
of my so-called rival Paul 
Routledge, whose new biog- 
raphy of Gordon was writ- 
ten with its subject's most 
ftfisozne cooperation. Paul 
reports that on his recent 
jaunt to meet Donald Bock, 
Mandy described the Guard- 
ian as “the anarchist’s 
paper”, adding. ” 1)0 yon 
know, they let them write 
what they Uke?” This accu- 
sation ofjoumalistic inde- 
pendence is grave indeed. 

but Paul is unimpressed. 
Mandy’s “bleating would be 
more credible,” be seethes, 
“if he did not exploit his 
pseudo-revolutionary 
friends at the Guardian to 
peddle his spin-doctored 
stories”. Gosh. We are 
tempted to call Charlie Whe- 
lan in the hope that he might 
shed some light, but are 
loath to trouble him so soon 
after a little chat on Thurs- 
day — one which Charlie, 
having dented copy ap- 
proval on the book, closed 
with the words; “Of course, 
111 have to call Paul and tell 
him about this.” What can it 
all mean? 


EANWHILE, a shock 
ra p prochement with 
Oofy Wegg-Prosser 
rears its head. Mandy ‘s best 
little helper broke off all 
communication, you will re- 
call, after the soup fiasco, 
when, in defiance of his in- 
structions, we quoted his 
reply of “No thanks” to the 
offer of a bowl of nourishing 
broth. Nine months later, 
the olive branch is prof- 
fered. I am considering 
whether to accept. My heart 
says yes; my head, however, 
says any contact would risk 
letting daylight in on magic. 


T HE enchanted king- 
dom of my friend 
Monty Montgomery is 
beset by rumours yet again, 
with Independent editor 
Andrew Marr expected to be 
replaced within a fortnight 
by Rizla Rosie Boycott, cam- 
paigning editor of the IoS. 

As file Media section 
reported yesterday, Monty 
— by way of a dramatic foray 
into new territory — is de- 
manding farther cuts to an 
already lacerated budget, 
and these Andy is thought 
anhkely to tolerate. The edi- 
tor himself is still fiill of 
fight 1 "There’s no reason to 
expect any more cuts to be 
forced through," says the 
gifted and highly sensitive 
Andy. “1 am not in resignim? 
mode.” We shall see. 


F ollowing that John 
Bnmphiys Interview 
with HaxzietHarman, 
Alastair Campbell’s fe elings 
towards Today presenters 
have not been friendly. So 
they will be intrigued to 
learn how different things 
once were. In the days when 
Ali was delighting readers of 
Forum with his elegant 
prose. In the first of several 
articles about university 
sex. All considered his own 
varsity, Cambridge. Recall- 
ing how a shortage of 
women drove him to prac- 
tise the arts ofVenus as a 
. soloist, the Riviera Gigolo 
made a confession. “Most of 
my midweek orgasms were 
mannai, self-induced and in- 
spired by a picture ofTJrsula 
Andress.” wrote Mr Blair’s 
press chief, “or Anna Ford.” 
There is no word of Sue 
McGregor. Hmnpbrys or in- 
deed Jim Naughtie. Tomor- 
row, Alastair reveals how 
he finally found succour 
with a dark-haired Colom- 
bian from Gonville and 
Cains. 


Mk N American smoker 
RB has narrowly failed to 
P^imllofftbe perfect 
rime, reports Cigar World 
nagaztne. After paying 
5,000 fora box of rare vill- 
age cigars, the man from 
Charlotte in North Carolina 
nsured them against fire, 

md several months later put 
n his claim: he had lost the 
4 gars, he wrote, “in a series 
d small fires”. When the in- 
urance firm refused t o 
nugh up, he sued and won 
in the grounds that the com- 
any had foiled to define 
an unacceptable fire” .If . 
mly the story had ended 

here. Alas, the moment the 

heque for 35,000 had 

leared, the insurance firm 
tad him arrested and 
barged with 25 separate 
ounts of arson. Convicted 

in his own testimony from 
be previous trial, the poor 
fallow is now emba rk i n g on 
S terms of one year In 
irison. served 
oneecu lively. 
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THE COOK AFFAIR: Sex and politics . . 

For democracy’s sake 
call off the bullies 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


T HE real attitude of the 
British people to public 
figures, whether Prin- 
cess Diana or Robin 
Cook, is mysterious. Nothing 
last year occupied more mfloc 
of glib commentary *h*m the 
great national gushing at the 
death of the Princess, yet, in 
retrospect, the response looks 
incomprehensible, it connects 
with nothing hag no conse- 
quential moaning . Undeniably 
it happened. But what trans- 
formation it may be said to 
have worked on the British 
character is a question to 
which the answers instantly 
offered now look preposter- 
ous. The monarchy is back to 
its pre-Diana torpor. The sup- 
posed mood -change of the 
people returns to the museum 
of invented trends, from 
which It was drawn by colum- 
nists under pressure to say 
something a little better than 
goodbye. 

What the public really 
thinks about the private mo- 
rality of politicians is just as 
prone to manipulation. Does 


the Cook affafr really matter? 
Will infidelity, and an immi- 
nent divorce, make hhn a 
worse Foreign Secretary? 
Does the feet that many news- 
papers. by the space they give 
and the s n ig ger ing they in- 
dulge in, suggest the answer 

to both questions ts Yes, 
reflect an authentic public at- 
titude — or merely affect to 
speak for one which they are 
striving to invent? 

Certainly Mr Cook is em- 
barrassed. Like any politician 
— any human being — be 
would prefer to have his bet- 
ter side , cm show. He may 
never have claimed to. be a 
back-to-basics paragon, but 
that's the working assumption 
people are invited to make 
about most of their elected 
o fficials. When the private life 
is exposed in a contrary light 
the official tabpc a hit But is 
fiiK really incapacitating? Or 
have the people, on whose 
stoked-up outrage the entire 
edifice of the anti-Cook case 
depends, moved beyond the 
facile insinuations of the 
papers they read? 

The case for them doing so 
is strong, and the case for be- 
lieving they may have done so 
is plausible. As a matter of 
principle, it’s important that 
public figures should not be 
ousted from public life 
through the mere exposure of 
their sexual peccadillos. I ar- 
gued this in a defence of David 
Mellor which was then under- 
mined by the aggravation of 


Mr MaUoris holiday arrange- 
ments with a supposed sympa- 
thiser with Palestinian terror- 
ism! But if private sexual 
conduct, over which the press 
appoints itself simultaneously 
moralist, detective, prosecu- 
tor. judge, and instant execu- 
tioner, becomes a hanging of- 
fence, our public life will not 
be cleansed but diminished. 
Democracy itself will have 
been shouldered aside by 
bullies. 

The exposed politician can't 
evpert impunity. He has to 
live with his embarrassment 
until he has lived it down. He 
needs to show he can still cut 
it in public life, a performance 
be cannot entirely c o ntr ol . 
Much depends on the disposi- 
tion of power at the time. A 
strong government brushes 
peccadillos aside. Years ago, 
Nigel Lawson and Douglas 
Hurd, to name but two, experi- 
enced complications similar 
to Mr Cook’s, but in the hey- 
day of the Thatcher Govern- 
ment nobody took any notice. 

The trouble for the Tories, 
Cecil Parkinson aside, began 
only when the feeble Major 
government was an the ropes, 
and the voters did not want it 
to survive. Every minor de- 
fault of conduct by any pip- 
squeak Tory, in whatever 
zone of Infamy, became part of 
a pattern that reinforced i tself. 
The media are trying to stitch 
together similar catalogues of 
Blair’s guilty namre — Robin- 
son. Jowen, Straw, now Cook 


— but the Indictment will not 
work, because the public that 
delivered a big majority is not 
interested in seeing foe Gov- 
ernment torn apart. 

This solid magnanimity 
ought to be especially opera- 
tive In the case of Robin Cook. 
He’s as good at his job as any 
minister in the Government. 
He may be a difficult col- 
league. Something in his intel- 
lectual superiority makes it as 
hard for him as it was for De- 
nis Healey to give much time 
to the accumulation of close 
associates, still less a personal 
faction. He has more rivals 
than friends, in a party where 
personal bitchery is one char- 
acteristic seamlessly itnirmg 
the New with the Old, the 
Blair with the Wilson years. 

But Mr Cook impresses 
many people in his post After 
w atdiing him at dose quar- 
ters for six months, a senior 
FO man. who could remember 
as fer bade as foe Heath Gov- 
ernment, told me he bad never 
known a foreign secretory 


The exposed 
politician can’t 
expect impunity. He 
has to live with his 
embarrassment until 
he has lived it down 


who dealt better with foreign- 
ers than the {resent incum- 
bent This was a startling en- 
dorsement It wasn't a case of 
the old FO vice that Mrs 
Thatcher most detested, put- 
ting diplomacy before the 
naHr>nai interest but of intel- 
ligence and empathy that has 
attracted a lot of admiration. 
Cook was, said my informant 
just sharper and more 
rounded in personal dealings 
with his opposite numbers 
than anyone at the FO was 


used to, or had any reason to 
expect 

The idea that personal em- 
barrassment could affect pub- 
lic life is absurd, above afi. in 
the man with thi« partic ular 
job. As Foreign Secretary, he 
deals with the leaders of 
countries among which, it’s 
safe to say. there's not single 
one where callow judgmenta- 
lism operates with such ferae 
tty as it does here. The notion 
that a man should be run out 
of public life because his mar 
riage has failed would be as 
laughable in France, whore 
the last President kept two 
households, as in Germany 
where the putative next Chan- 
cellor has just married his 
third wife. As Cor the Third 
World, the British Foreign 
Secretary’s private life can 
reliably be called a closed, ir- 
relevant book wherever he 
appears. 

So it's a domestic problem 

In every sense. Its Intensity 
derives entirely from a suppo- 
sition about the domestic elec- 
torate. The voters, allegedly 
are about to make Mr Cook's 
continuance in office im port . 
He. This was supposed to hap- 
pen to President Clinton, and I 
have to concede that public 
scrutiny of the President’s pri- 
vate parts has done irrepara- 
ble daw»ag p to b»g credibility 
which is a tragedy for world 
politics, engineered by the sin- 
ister virulence of the Ameri- 
can Right. But Clinton was 
elected and re-elected, by the 
most morally driven country 
in the West- 

One would expect no less in 
Britain, if only the people 
could speak for themselves. 
They have their feelings ma- 
nipulated. and then grandi- 
osely depicted, by newspapers 
and Tory politicians who have 
their own agenda. When it 
comes to the power cf public 
opinion, the onus of proof lies 
with those who call it in aid. It 
win be as bad a day for democ- 
racy as for government if Mr 
Cook is bounded out of office. 


THE COOK AFFAIR: 

Roy Greenslade on the press 

Ratling 
on their 
promises 


W AS the press’s 
post-Diana shame 
a sham after all? 
Were all those 
promises about recognising 
people’s needs for privacy just 
a public relations exercise? Is 
the editors’ new code of prac- 
tice; so widely trumpeted as 
heralding a genuine change of 
heart nothing more than a 
cynics' charter? 

Within weeks cf agreeing a 
supposed tightening up of 
their self-regulatory guide- 
lines, editors have fellen over 
themselves to intrude on foe 
privacy of Foreign Secretary 
Robin Cook, his estranged 
wife, his current lover and 
several former friends. 

In case it has slipped edi- 
tors’ minds, may 1 quote from 
the code they ratified at the 
end of November and agreed 
to abide by from January i. 
Clause 3 (i) states: "Everyone 
is entitled to respect for his or 
her private and family life, 
borne, health and correspon- 
dence. A publication will be 
expected to justify Intrusions 
Into any individual’s private 
life without consent” 

Such intrusions can be jus- 
tified by demonstrating that 
the resulting stories have 
been published in the public 
interest The code offers three 
definitions of the public inter- 
est: exposing crime, protect- 
ing public safety and “pre- 
venting the public from being 
misled by some state m ent or 
action of an individual or an 
organisation''. 

None of these is remotely 
relevant to what has been 
published about Robin Cook 
in the past four days. But Lord 
Wakeham. chairman of the 
Press Complaints Commis- 
sion which polices the editors' 
code, is well aware of foe 


giant loophole exploited by 
newspapers which offer a pub- 
lic interest defence. 

That’s why there were no 
changes to thafkey clause in 
the amended code. As Wake- 
ham candidly observed: "I 
have been in this business for 
fer too long to know there is 
no point in trying to redefine 
the public interest” 

In other words, in spite cf 
that weakness having led to 
all manner cf problems in the 
past, editors wouldn’t wear a 
more specific definition. It 
suits them to conflate “the 
public interest" and “what in- 
terests the public” so that 
people can be ridiculed at wSL 
This saga began Jgnomini- 
ously last August when the 
News of the Worid exposed Mr 
Cook’s relationship with his 
secretary. Gaynor Regan. I 
was mystified then by the jus- 
tification for publicising fofe 
entirely private matter which 
had not the least bearing on 
Mr Cook’s ability to do bis 
Job. 

P apers were 

thwarted in their at- 
tempts to make as 
much of this as they 
desired by the discreet and 
riignffipd way In which Mr 
Cook, his wife Margaret, and 
Mrs Regan reacted. None cf 
them was hired Into making 
public statements, nor did 
they trade in those off-the- 
record, unattributahle brief- 
ings which allow journalists 
to make so much mischief. 
Tony Blair also refused to 
offer any hostages to fortune, 
so the matter appeared closed. 
Enter TV researcher and 

author I.inrfr McDougalL She 
p]»imwi that rinrrng an inter- 
view with her just a few 
weeks after the Cooks’ mar- 



riage split Mrs Cook poured 
out her heart According to 
Ms McDougall In the Times 
she accused her husband cf 
having “several affairs”. Mrs 
Cook has since disputed the 
interview's authenticity and 
Ms McDougall has stoutly de- 
fended it Doubtless the truth 
will one day emerge, but the 
important factor is the open- 
ing it provided for the press, 
which had clearly been wait- 
ing for the opportunity to fell 
on Mr Cook. 

The next day’s papers were 
full of it "Romeo Rascal 
Robin” (Express); “Revenge of 


Cook’s wife” (Daily Mail} and 
“Mr Cookie's Nookie” (The 
Sun). The Times, boosting its 
own interview, twwdiinpd its 
splash: “Blair trip clouded by 
Cook's love life”, a none-too- 
convincing 

The Sunday Telegraph went 
further stm along the tabloid 
road tn a front page story 
headlined "Foreign Office 
gives Cook's mistress rights of 
wife”. She had been to his 
' ‘ grace-and-favour mansion” 
and “foe couple have also ap- 
peared at official functions 

together”. 

This mudslinging attack on 


Mr Cook had nothing to do 
with his abilities as a politi- 
cian. Intead, it was an explicit 
politically-motivated attempt 
to destabilise him. Doubtless 
Mr Cook will not complain 
about all this to the PCC. so 
nothing will be done. Lord 
Wakeham. if he says anything 
at all, will announ c e (as he did 
following the William Straw 
episode) that papers have 
acted responsibly. No wonder 
the people have lost faith in 
the press. 


No Muslim school for me, thanks 



Yasmin Alibhai-Brown 


P RAISE for state fund- 
ing for Muslim 
schools came from 
Roy Hatterstey in yester- 
day’s Guardian. 1 am a 
Muslim, but 1 would not 
send my children to one. 

It Is true that when the 

announcement came, there 

was dancing in the hearts 
of most British Muslims in- 
cluding mysdfc After «te- 
cades of straggle the Brit- 
ish state, by providing 
Binding for two Muslim 
schools, accepted that Mus- 
lims should have the same 
rights as Jews and Chris- 
tians. Morally and other- 


wise this was unavoidable, 
especially under the Euro- 
pean Convention of Human 
Rights. 

Our taxes have been pay- 
ing for Jewish, Catholic 
aztd C of E schools — many 
of which refuse to take our 
children because their first 

criterion is that the parents 
should be committed to the 
school’s specific denomi- 
nation - 

The flmding will make an 
enormous difference not 
only by enabling poorer 
Muslim parents to gain ac- 
cess but by helping good 

schools to realise their po- 
tential. I have seen seri- 
ously under-resourced 
Muslim girls’ schools 
which are nevertheless im- 
pressive places of le a rning 
with none of the coarseness 
of many inner city compre- 
hensives. The teachers 
have huge expectations and 
parents trust them. One 
girl, an inunigrant from the 
state sector, told me she 
moved because she hated 
being stereotyped by her 
white teachers who 


thought that encouraging 
Muslim girls would create 
problems in the family. All 
in all. Bhmkett did the 
right thing. 

So why did joy soon turn 
into something like fore- 
boding? 1 phoned 20 dose 
Muslim acquaintances to 
see what they felt. They 
were delighted parity had 
been achieved. But no, they 
wouldn’t send their own 
children to a Muslim 
school. Nor would 1. Not 
because I don’t trust them 
to provide my daughter 
with an adequate education 
(though there are schools 
which do deliberately clip 
the aspirations of girls); not 
because the schools will 
produce recruits for a Brit- 
ish intifada, or because 1 
am ashamed of my religion. 
1 am immensely proud to be 
a Muslim and love deeply 
my many Islamic cultural 
legacies. But separation is 
dangerous, as is the belief 
that victims automatically 
accrue virtue and perfec- 
tion. We have to think not 
only sdf-critically but stra- 


tegically if we want to 
move from the wilderness 
to the heart of Europe. 

We are already demon- 
ised, and prejudice against 
u$ has become legitimised 
in ways that would be un- 
thinkable for Jews and 
blacks. When even heavy- 
weight writers like Connor 
Cruise O'Brien and Ber- 
nard Levin freely denigrate 
us, we should understand 
how vulnerable we are. 

W ithdrawing to 
some enclave is not 
a solution. Pride dic- 
tates that we should not 
bend before such prejudice 
and Bosnia provides a terri- 
ble metaphor for what 
might happen. Safe havens 
became easy meat for the 
enemies of Muslims. Our 
children will be seen even 
more as aliens within. The 
rest of society will never 
have to engage with our 
thoughts, ideas and lives. 
We too will lose out. In our 
past encounters with other 
civilisations — Indian, Per- 
sian and Greek — we dxs- 


The author is a former editor of 
the Mirror 


tilled and absorbed what 
was worthy and were able, 
as the academic Zza Sardar 
says, “to derive benefits 
from these contacts and to 
prosper ~ 


Separated out, our chil- 
dren might acquire an over- 
developed sense of their 
own special status and a 
sense of grievance. Muslim 

newspaper editor Fnad 
Nahdi warned last year 
that because of Islamapho- 
bia, “platoons of young 
angry Muslim men are 
mushrooming all over the 
country . . . they are bitter 
and resentful . . 

The unanswerable ques- 
tion is whether they will 
get more or less militant 
surrounded only by other 
Muslims with no experi- 
ence, until it is too late, of 
friendships and mutual 
respect between different 
fklths. Later, out in the real 
worid, will they have the 
various and devious tools 
we have acquired through 
confronting hatred, misun- 
derstanding and igno- 
rance? How will they ftanc- 
tton without these? 

Perhaps in concentrating 
on what has been ortfust, 
we have lost sight of what 
might be unwise. 


Lies, fortunes 
and big 
girls’ blouses 



Mark Steel 


T HERE'S a period in most 
people’s childhood when 
you aunt to get your 

own way. but have yet to learn 
the art of lying. So you launch 
into a protest with nothing 
worked out. “Mum. I can't go 
to school today because - be- 
cause it's too fer." 

“Don't be silly dear.” 

'The headmaster said we 
can have today off." 

“Put your coat on.” 

“Ow. I can’t go now. I've 
broken me arm.” 

Evidently Kenny Dalglish 
never got past this stage. Try- 
ing at the weekend to get New- 
castle’s cup match played at 
home rather than in Steven- 
age he grumbled.' “It's not 
safe.” 

“Don’t be silly Kenny”, he 
was told. 

"AD right then, it's not big 
enough.” 

When that didn't work you 
wondered whether he’d say: 
“Oh yeah. I’ve just remem- 
bered. Our goalkeeper’s aller- 
gic to Hertfordshire. It brings 
him out in a rash.” 

Asked to explain himself on 
News night, he never recov- 
ered from Jeremy Paxman's 
opening question: “Is Kenny 
Dalglish a big girl's blouse?” 
TRiis isn't one of the half dozen 
questions that are usually 
thrown at football managers, 
so none of the normal answers 
was going to work. 

For a moment it seemed 
that he might try. and say. 
"Before foe girl’s blouse we've 
got a couple of important 
matches in the league, so weT 
be taking it one garment at a 
time." 

Instead be declared that be 
couldn't stop Newcastle fens 
travelling to the gamp without 
a ticket, tha t- fhic could be 
dangerous In a small town. 

Which sounded rather like a 
gangster’s threat. “Hello Ste- 
venage. Nice market square 
you’ve got there. Be a terrible 
shame if a GeordJe was acci- 
dentally sick in foe fountain 
and naked in a shopping trol- 
ley though. Wouldn't it? Tut 
tut tut.” 

Newcastle fens don’t seem 
to share this attitude. Accord- 
ing to a poll, 70 per cent of 
them disapproved cf the at- 
tempt to switch the venue. 
After all. whatever they may 
shout most football support- 
ers don’t believe that if your 
team is highs - than someone 
else's this automatically 
makes you part of a superior 
species. 

Deep down most fens know 
that passionately supporting a 
team is daft So they may 
shout: “You’re shit and you 
know you are” at a crowd of 
opposing fens who include 


their closest friends. Or sing: 
‘'We’re by far the greatest 
team the worid has ever seen" 
when few of them would seri- 
ously argue that the current 
squad is. in all honesty, not 
just marginally better but far 
better than Pele's Brazil, de- 
spite currently being isth in 
the .second division. 

So most fans accept that big 

clubs have no right to bully 
small clubs into changing the 
rules, but the manager sees 
things differently. 

It’s been suggested that 
Dalglish Is showing particular 
concern for safety as a result 
of being at Hillsborough on 
the day of the tragedy. Hills- 
borough certainly has affected 
the situation, in that the 
Taylor report which was pro 
duced afterwards instructed 
clubs to build all-sealer stadi- 
ums in order to avoid such a 
disaster being repented. 

This has been a tremendous 
success, according to Netvca.s 
tie United pic's prospectus at 
the time or their flotation, 
which said: “The Taylor 
report . . . has created new op- 
portunities in catering and the 
provision of executive l.iciil- 
ties." This, it boasts, has led to 
’•significantly risen gate 
prices”, “higher revenues per 
seat", and “2,336 executive 
scheme places'*. No mention 
of safety, but dues this all 
mean that Newcastle chair- 
man Sir John Hall's initial 
investment or £3 million is 
now worth an estimated £103 
million? To the businessmen 
involved, football is a com- 
modity. and the game itself an 
afterthought. To foe holding 
company of which Newcastle 
pic is now- a part, the FA 
forcing profits to be put at risk 
upon foe outcome of a football 
match must seem ridiculous. 

W HEN the FA cup 
draw was made they 
probably thought: 
“Ah Stevenage. Small con- 
cern. well organise a hostile 
takeover bid and buy foe bug- 
gers out.” 

Maybe their initial ap- 
proach to foe Football Associ- 
ation was to say that in return 
for relocating their company 
into the Stevenage area for a 
90-minute period, creating 
wealth and prosperity In the 
region they should he offered 
a two goal sweetener with an 
option to select the Stevenage 
players themselves. 

If Stevenage get a penalty 
maybe a Newcastle pic direc- 
tor will get one of his old 
mates from Cambridge who's 
now at the Department of 
Trade and Industry to use his 
influence and get it annulled. • 
And if they still Jose they’ll 
ask their accountant to carry 
Stevenage's goals forward to 
the following season. 

These are foe people whom 
Dalglish is answerable to. so 
he was probably carrying out 
orders in asking for foe rules 
to be bent in Newcastle’s 
favour. Opposing fens may be 
capable of a friendly drink 
together, but when business- 
men chant “You're getting 
asset stripped, and you know 
you are”, they mean it 
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Klaus Tennstedt 
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A German 
vision for 
London music 


I F THE international star 
conductor is generally a 
musician of driving am- 
bition, Klaus Tennstedt, 
who has died aged 71. 
was one of the great excep- 
tions. It was not until 1971, 
when he was already 45, that 
he was heard outside East 
Germany. Even after his 
emergence as an interna- 
tional figure in 1974. when he 
first conducted in America, 
the Germans persisted in 
regarding him as merely a ka- 
pellmeister. Yet here was a 
natural visionary, one who 
could combine expressive 
warmth and freedom with 
purposeful strength, above all 
in the central German 
repertory. 

His career in Britain was 
built on his close relationship 
with the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. His first ap- 
pearances in Britain were 
with the London Symphony 
Orchestra and he had not con- 
ducted the LPO at all when, 
thanks to the sagacity of the 
agent and star-maker, Ronald 
Wilfbnt he signed & contract 
with EMI to record all nine of 
the Mahler symphonies with 
the LPO. In 1983. well before 
the project was completed — 
with the massive Eighth Sym- 
phony in 1986 — he was ap- 
pointed that orchestra's prin- 
cipal conductor, and though 


after four seasons he was 
forced by Illness to resign, 
those years marked a high 
point in the LPO’s history. 

After that, his periodic 
reunions always inspired per- 
formances of exceptional in- 
tensity and emotional depth. 
Physically. like Furtwangler 
and Klemperer — and unlike 
most leading conductors, who 
tend to he below average in 
height — Tennstedt was a 
giant of a figure. On the plat- 
form he tended to look formi- 
dable, even forbidding, but 
meeting him. you registered 
at once a bonhomie and 
warmth combined with a shy- 
ness unexpected in a conduc- 
tor. 

He was far from easy going, 
but many of his problems 
stemmed from an element 
within Him of diffidence and 
self-questioning, and latterly 
from his in-health. Even after 
he returned to conducting, 
after intensive treatment for 
throat cancer . be had to can- 
cel a fair proportion of his 
scheduled concerts, even wfth 
his favourite LPO. 

Tennstedt* s career presents 
an interesting parallel with 
that of another conductor 
much-loved in London. 
Rudolf Kempe. Tennstedt. 
like Kempe. was an orchestral 
player who rather reluctantly 
ascended the conductor's po- 


dium. and whose subsequent 
rapid progress similarly cam e 
without his pushing. Tenn- 
stedt, in his last months as 
concert-master In East Ger- 
many. warmly remembered 
playing under Kempe. He 
could very well have 
remained a violinist all his 
career — just as Kempe might 
have remained an oboist — 
but for a nerve condition In 
his hand that made it hard for 
him to play. 

A pianist as well, be had 
been concert-master in the 
opera house at his home town 
of Halle (“birthplace of the 
well-known English com- 
poser. Handel'', as he wrily 
used to put it) but switched to 
become a repetiteur. That in 
turn led to his conducting a 
few operas, and from there he 
went as repetiteur/ conductor 
first to Chemnitz (Karl Marx- 
stadt) and on to the Dresden 
Landestheater. 

He won his first job as full 
music-director in Schwerin, 
and stayed nine years, largely 
ignored by the communist au- 
thorities. Unlike some of bis 
East German conductor col- 
leagues, Tennstedt was never 
a political operator. Yet he 
did progress as ter as con- 
ducting for Felsenstein opera 
productions in Berlin and ex- 
pected that to be his peak. Bat 
in 1971 he was asked to work 
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in Stockholm for six months 
and was then given a post in 
Kiel. West Germany. He 
quickly decided to make his 
permanent home there, in a 
house on the edge of the 
Baltic. 

It was Rolf Lieberman, pro- 
ducer and intendant in Ham- 
burg, who persuaded the 
Toronto Symphony Orches- 
tra’s general manager to hear 
him, which led to an invita- 
tion to Toronto in 1FT4. His 
success was immediate 
he was promptly invited to 
conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. That began 
a procession of successes, 
helped by the publicity ma- 


chine, but justified by fiie in- 
spired results wherever be 
appeared. Only when he 
returned to Germany was 
there a strange reluctance to 
regard Tennstedt as different 
from the man they had known 
as a kapellmeister. 

His agent, Ronald WUford. 
who had been a key figure In 
the careers of such conduc- 
tors as Claudio Abbado, Ric- 
cardo Mati and Andre Previn, 
played an important part. 
Tennstedt used to say that his 
relationship with WUford was 
cemented when he challenged 


him to a gamp of poker, to 
which they were both devoted 
— Tennstedt ’s orchestral mu- 


sician father got to know the 
composer Richard Strauss 
through a love of card-playing 
in the early years of the cen- 
tury. The composer was due 
to conduct one of the earliest 
performances of Salome in 
Breslau (now Wroclaw), ami 
his first remark to the orches- 
tra was to ask whether any- 
one played the card pme 
Skat Tennstedt senior stmt 
up his hand, and they became 
firm friends. 

The young Klaus never met 
Strauss, but he ranembers 
the many details of Interpre- 
tation that his fattier passed 
on to him about the compos- 
er's performances. 


A high proportion of Tenn- 
stedfs many EMI recordings 

were made with the LPO. The 
Mahler cycle with which he 
began his recording career 
was later supplemented by a 
re-recording of No 5, made 
live at the Royal Festival Hall, 
which captures even more 
vividly than his studio one 
the intensity and imagination 
of his conducting. Similarly 
the video recording of his live 
performance of No 8, also at 
the Festival Hall, outshines 
even his prize- winning studio 
recording of that Symphony’ of 
aThousand. 

He also recorded with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 


tra. But Tennstedt was. above 
an, a German conductor tar 
more fully appreciated In 
Britain and the United States 
than ho was at home, one 
whose dedication and refusal 
to indulge in showmanship 
ensured that each concert he 
gave was a freshly moving ex- 
perience. That he was dogged 
bv illness — only seemed to 
intensify his vision -and 
imagination. He is survived 
bv his wife. Ingeborg 


Edward Oiinfteld 


Klaus Tennstvdi. conductor, 
bom June 28. 1926; died January 
11,1998 


David Wainwright 


T HE journalist and 
author David Wain- 
wrifiht, who has died 
aged 68 from lung cancer, was 
one of the most improbable 
diary editors of a popular 
newspaper in old Fleet Street 
He was cultured, quiet hu- 
morous, Introspective and 
shy, yet be successfully held 
down a series of powerful jobs 
in the cut-throat days of the 
old London Evening News 
from 1952 until 1974. He even 
wrote a book about how to do 
it Journalism Made Simple 
(1972), which remains one of 
the best guides to the practice 
of the newspaper trade. . 

Wain Wright’s career came 
about almost completely by 
accident In 1947 his Liver- 


pool College housemaster 
gave him a novel by John 
Connell as a farewell present. 
Later, when reading English 
at St Edmund Hall, Oxford, he 
heard a radio broadcast by 
Connell and wrote him a fan 
letter. Connell was then the 
Evening News’s leader writer 
and thus — after a trial — 
was David hired as deputy 
leader writer of the paper. 

Apart from a break, during 
which he wrote his old 
school’s history, helped Kurt 
Hahn draft the Atlantic Col- 
lege's founding prospectus 
and travelled the -world to 
write a book about Voluntary 
Service Overseas, he worked 
for the News until its closure. 
From 1974 to 1986 he was the 


Social Science Research 
Council’s director of informa- 
tion. and was then publica- 
tions consultant to the Euro- 
pean Science Foundation 
until 1996. 

He wrote a series of com- 
pany histories, a history of 
the Royal College of Midwives 
and books about music — no- 
tably The Piano Makers: A 
History of the British Piano 
Industry, and Broadioood by 
Appointment : The History of 
John Broadioood and Sons 
Ltd 1732-1982. He owned the 
first stall extant Broadwood 
which he bought at auction 
for a song. He spent one win- 
ter building his own 
harpsichord. 

. In 1957 he briefly resigned 
from the Evening News 
rather than write a condem- 
natory leader about the con- 


tents of the Wolfenden Report 
on homosexuality. A compro- 
mise was reached between 
Wainwright — who was al- 
ways open about his own ho- 
mosexuality — and his editor, 
whereby he wrote an editorial 
which did not specifically dis- 
approve at the recommenda- 
tion that homosexual acts be- 
tween adult males in private 
should be legalised. 

It remained a matter of 
some considerable profes 
sional pride to him that the 
rival Evening Standard 
leader pontificated that the 
report should “on no account 
. . . ever be implemented'’. 


JuHa Langdon 


David Wainwright, journalist; 
bom February 21. 1929: died 
January 5, 1998 
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Time are offering two powerful multimedia deals with amazing 
specifications at truly sensational prices for a fimited period. 
Our 233-2 system based on Intel 233 Mhz Pentium D processor 
with MMX Technology has an Incred/We specification with 64Mb 
RAM. 6.4Gb hard drive, 56K voice modem and foil-feature 24 
speed multimedia - all at a new lower price of just £1099 +VW! 
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Martin Bayer 


The ANC’s Pimpernel 


A ttempts to render 
the lives of solicitors 
more exciting than 
they actually are 
should be viewed with scepti- 
cism. But for Martin Bayer, 
who has died of a heart attack 
at the age of 66. the term “sup- 
porter of revolutionaries 
would not be out of place. 

One of the few people who 
knew of his activities was 
John Collins, Canon of St 
Paul's Cathedral, and founder 
of the International Defence & 
Aid Fund for Southern Africa 
(IDAF). which, for more than 
a quarter of a century, 
smuggled £100 million into 
South Africa, most of tt to de- 
fend political activists In 
court When the IDAF was 
banned by the Pretoria gov- 
ernment in 1966, Bayer pro- 
vided the clandestine channel 
through which the money ar- 
rived in the offices of sympa- 
thetic lawyers in South Af- 
rica. BOSS, the security 
service, never cottoned on. 

Bayer, bora in Kimberley 
diamond country, where his 
father was a doctor, had law 
degrees from the University 
of Cape Town and Queens’ 
College. Cambridge. He lec- 
tured in law for a few years In 
Johannesburg, before return- 
ing to Engl a nd, where be 
joined the firm Birkbeck, Ju- 
lius, Coburn & Broad, later to 
merge with another firm to 
become Birkbeck Montagu’s. 
(Ironically, In view of what 
would happen, the “Julius” 
part of the firm was solicitor 
to Consolidated Goldfields 
and the firm’s offices at .49 
Moorgate was also the head- 
quarters of the Southern Afri- 
can min lug hOU ^ P.) 

Until 1966, IDAF had openly 
financed the Treason and Ri- 
vo nia trials, earning thanics 
from Nelson Mandela far sav- 
ing him arid hie co-accused 
from the gallows. As a result 
of the ban, lawyers funded by 
the newly Internationalised 
IDAF faced imprisonment 
and expulsion from their pro- 
fession. It seemed, initially, 
that foreign aid for political 
trials would be blocked. 

However,, through Neville 
Rubin, a South African law- 
yer wanted at home for sabo- 
tage, Collins arrived at Birk- 
beck’s. Rubin suggested the 
idea of a barriered system of 
transmitting money to South 
Africa. He then recommended 
the politically low-profile so- 
licitor, Bayer, needed to carry 
the subterfuge throagh. 
Bayer met Collins at his home 
at Amen Court, with his 
articled clerk, William Fren- 
kel, R ubin, and IDAF head of 
trial aid, Phyllis Altman.. 
Four. South African Jews and 
the Canon of St Paul’s would 
alone be privy to the work- 
ings of a scheme which 
funded thousands of trials. 

The arrangement was ele- 


Birthdays 



Paymaster . . . Bayer’s City life masked his secret activity 


gantly simple. When Altman 
had a case that IDAF wanted 
to support, Bayer, code 
named "Mr X”, passed it on to 
a friend at another firm. He 
scattered the scent more 
widely through lawyers in 
New York. France and Swit- 
zerland. All were sworn to se- 
crecy about the Birkbeck con- 
nection and none knew that 
Collins was behind it. They 
would write to a designated 
attorney in Johannesburg or 
Cape Town offering the help 
of a well-known figure. 

Bayer also set up a series of 
trust funds in the name of ap- 
parent benefactors, like the 
Labour peer Lard Mitchison, 
the author JS Priestley and 
the Booker sugar baron, Jock 
Campbell, all friends of Col- 
lins, It was another smoke- 
screen. Very little money 
came out of their pockets. The 
real paymasters, Scandina- 

vian giwB mmpnl x anri fho 

United Nations, transferred 
funds into the bank accounts 
of these trusts in Zurich, 
whence Bayer moved it on via 
the second-line solicitors to 
South Africa. 

I n the. hiatus between the 
ban and the takeoff of -the 
new secret system, Oliver 
Tsimbo, the ANC leader, 
told Collins its members were 
being jailed without legal de- 
fence. Bayer was dispatched 
to Sooth Africa to reassure at- 
torneys that money was still 
available. At the end of his 
stay, he found that his hotel 
room had been searched by 
the security police. . - 

As Wall as h»a rlanri actinia 

political activities, Bayer had 
a conventional life as a City 
solicitor, rejuvenating Birk- 
beck, brin ging in nt ; her inter- 
national business and open- 
ing branches in New York. 
France and Switzerland. His 
office and his home In Hamp- 


stead. traditional retreat of 
his well-heeled fellow coun- 
trymen. was a place of fine 
paintin gs, prints and porce- 
lain. He was. for many years, 
a director of the Fine Arts 
Society. 

His partners knew only in 
general terms of a scheme to 
aid those facing political 
trials in South Africa and ac- 
cepted Bayer’s assurance that 
he was not funding terrorism. 
South African clients sympa- 
thetic to the anti-apartheid 
struggle knew nothing of his 
secret activities — I wrote 
about South Africa for many 
years, and though he was my 
solicitor, he never let on. The 
Defence & Aid files were held 
in a safe to which only Bayer, 
Frankel and their secretaries 
had access. As a precaution 
they were listed as “St Paul’s 
School". 

Bayer left Birkbeck in 1985 
and became senior partner at 
Bayer Rosin, which in turn 
was merged into Mlshcon dc 
Reya, for whom he became a 
consultant Birkbeck Monta- 
gu’s also became a morsel in 
the legal profession’s cease- 
less appetite for bigness. It Is 
now part of Pennington’s. 

Bayer was recuperating 
from an earlier heart attack 
at bis home in France when 
he died. The villagers of 
Monifort, Gers, gathered to 
mourn the death of the 
En gl i s h aesthete. His human- 
ist funeral in London demon- 
strated his range of friends 
and interests, with music 
from the Ink Spots* Godfee and 
Tea to the Ode to Joy. 

He is survived by his 
brother, Spencer, a veteri- 
nary sorgeon in Braintree. 


Deeds Herbstefn 


Martin Harold Bayer, human 
righto lawyer, bom January 24 

1931; died December 27. 1997 


Craigie Aitchison, painter, 
72; Clive Betts, Labour MP, 
48; Richard Blackford, com- 
poser, 44; Michael Bond, 
author, creator of children's 
character Paddington Bear, 
72; Dr Sydney Brenner CH, 
FBS, molecular geneticist, bi- 
ologist, 71; Sir John Caines, 
educationalist, . 65; Carolyn 


Corben, fashion designer. 35; 
Edward Crew, chief consta- 
ble, west MUfiands, 52; Tim 
Flavin, actor, dancer and 
singer, 39; Stephen Hendry, 
snooker player, 29; Anna 
Home, head of children's pro- 
grammes. BBC Television, 60; 
Reman Rafferty, golfer. 34; 
Sean Rea*, opera singer, 58; 


Harry Roche, former chair- 
man and chief executive. 
Guardian Media Group 64* 
Loraa Sage, lecturer and lit- 
erary critic, 55; Bernard 
S h ri msl ey. journalist, 67; 
Robert Stack, actor, 79; Ken- 
neth Turpin, former vice- 
chancellor, Oxford Univerei- 
ty r 83. 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


THERE were several mis- 
takes in a table wo published 
in some editions an January 8 
showing the Government’s 
literacy targets for local edu- 
cation authorities in England - 
According to the Department 
for Education and Employ- 
ment. the proportion of U- 
year-olds reaching the ex- 
pected standard by 2002 
Should be: Bedfordshire 85 
per cent, Bournemouth 88 per 
cent Greenwich 75 per cent, 
Islington 76 per cent. Lewi- 
sham 80 per cent. Oxfordshire 
85 per cent, Surrey SO per 
cent Figures for the perfor- 
mance of authorities in 1996 
should read: Brent 54 per 
cent. Darlington 59 per cent, 
Enfield 56 per cent, Leeds 57 
per cent, Surrey 68 per cent. 

IN GUARDUN Sport, Janu- 
ary 9. we confused readers by 
tipping Commanche Court to 
win the Ladbroke Hurdle at 
Leopardstown, on Page 15. 
while telling them on Ifage 12 
of the same issue that the 
horse had been withdrawn, 
which was the case. The error 
was due to a lack of liaison. 

IN THE caption to a photo- 
graph with a football report of 
Southampton’s win over Chel- 
sea. Page 22. December 30. we 
wrongly Identified Carlton 
Palmer as Ken Monkou. Apol- 
ogies to both of them. 

WE MISSPELT the name of 
Louisa Young at the end of 
her letter to the editor. Page 
20, January 10. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 benoeen llam 
and Sjpm. Monday to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readenSguardmn.co.uk 
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screaming 

Its mother is caught by our unjust 
benefits rules: to them that have, it 
shall be given; to them that have 
not, it shall be taken away. Is the 
answer ‘affluence testing’? Sarah 
Boseley and David Brindle report 


i S NICOLA Horiick, a A 
high-flier In the City 
on perhaps £1 mill km 
a yean or Deborah Bjagj 
Banks, a low-paid 
part-time Tesco 
worked more in need of' 
financial help from the 
state when she has toflpij 
take time off to have 
a bafav? Harriet 
Hannan, the 
Social Services mCgMjg 
Secretary, 

backs Mrs Ml MBBi 

Banks. Yet the 

law at presentmjm^^W 

MreMidk. 1* • 

benefits ; 
such as statu- * ~ 

tory maternity • 

pay — available to rich ^B 
and poor alike — are high on 1 
the Government's agenda for 
reform. As Tm*y Blair pre- 
pares to begin a series of 
“welfare roadshows'* this 
Thursday in Birmingham, the 
Government is floating the 
idea of subjecting the redpi- 1 
ents of such benefits to an 
“affluence test”. The test 
would be designed to screen 
out the better-off, and so make 
resources more available to 
those who need them. But it is 
already being seen by critics 
as an extension of means-test- 
ing by another name. 

Certainly maternity pas for 
one, is now covered by a jumble 
of laws and regulations that 
leave employers confused and 
low-paid women workers out cf 
pocket The Government recog- 
nises that the system can be 
unfair — even though there Is 
little ag ree m en t on bow it can 
best be reformed. But what the 
Government and campaigning 
organisations such as the 
Maternity Alliance do agree is 
that women like Deborah 
Banks need help. 

The 25-year-old check-out 
operator did not gualify for 
statutory maternity pay when 
she became pregnant with her 




tors who appear to have 
aammrf that women earning 
such small sums were doing so 
only for pin numey Yet today 
when half of the women in 
^ the workforce are in part- 
time, temporary car setf- 
employed work, and are 
i’» sometimes the only fam- 
BML wagfrearnet; 

they need ah foe 
s a j pT : help they can get 

The Maternity 
J. Alliance has been 

Sfc i **l Iwnp Hn g tD 
‘mfty expose this 
i unfiadrness in 
court Last year; 
3®^ . ttbacfeedDdxHah 
• ■ Banks’s action 

| against Tesco’s ami Peter Ldl- 
| les then Social SecurUySec- 
Hk rotary at an mdustrial 
tribmjaL The target was 
not the supermarket, 
but foe Government 
— for allegedly 
contravening 
Europe's eqvsJr 

p 37 iaws ' a 

decision is 

IsHfc ^ awaited - 

7 ' but Christine 

Gowdridge, 


S§! 


second ‘ 

years after 
starting worii 
with Tesco's. She 
earned £55£3 a 
week, which was just *' 

below ttie ceiling for -Vv 
paying National Insurance ; 

(M)a»tributiajs,ctnrrerfil^ ^ 
set at £62. No NI contributions 


5 believes 
S that Har- 
riet Han 
man's 
pronounce- 
ments this 
i week on 
rLthe iniQ- 


the case they 
•; were p repared to take 
" r ^- r ' toBurope. 
vt, ■ ■ ■ “The Government 
e argued very strongly 

[fly *»? against us." she says, "but I 
Hons presume that the case Is won 


meant no maternity pay — not in effect We welcome the feet 
even the lower-level maternity that Ms Harman has recog- 


allowance. 

Some Mama this iniquitous 


lused this unfairness in the 
system and is in part putting it 


state of affairs on male legiala- 1 rigM for lower-paid womega/ 



So Deborah Banks should 
get her money which will 
amount to some £700— hardly 
a fortune, though it will help 
with some of the bills which 
burden a low-income family 
when children arrive. But 
does it mean that the Nicola 
Horiicks of the fixture should 
nor be entitled to their mater- 
nity pay? in Mrs Horiick’s 
case, the 90 per cent of her 
salary paid by the state would 
hare amounted to ofi.ooo a 
week, for six weeks. 

Some observers are sug- 
gesting that the Government 
is signalling a move towards 
capping maternity pay. The 
Maternity Alliance, for one. 
says such a direction is nei- 
ther reasonable, cost-effective 
nor legal under European law 

.At the moment, women who 
have earned on average 
enough to pay National Insur- 
ance contributions during the 
eight weeks between roughly 
tbeir 18th and 25th week of 
pregnancy and have been in 
the same employment without 
a break for at least 26 weeks, 
are entitled to 18 weeks' statu- 
tory maternity pay The mini- 
mum laid down in law that 
they will receive is 90 per cent 
of tbeir salary for six weeks, 
paid by the state. Then it 
drops to £55.70 for the last 12 
weeks. Some enlightened 
employers top this up to foil 
salary hut only one in ten 
women employees having 
babies are so lucky 

Women who have changed 
employers so that they have 
not clocked up their 26 weeks 
but still have a NI history will 
qualify for a separate benefit: 
the maternity allowance. 
Those in that situation who 
are employed until 15 weeks 
before the baby is born will 
gel £55.70 a week. Those who 
are unemployed or self- 
employed get £48.35. 

About 360,000 employees 
become pregnant each year 
But of these, 50,000 women 
workers have earnings too low 
to entitle them to either of 
these benefitsfl). They are 
Increasing in numbers because 
they are cheap to employ 
Lumped in with the very-low- 
earaers are forther anomalous 
cases, such as the Scottish 
teacher on a temporary con- 
tract whose baby was born at 
Christmas. Because the assess- 
ment period for her average 
earnings foil in the summer 
holidays, when she was 
unpaid, shp received nothing . 

The imposition of an earn- 
ings ceiling of £100,000 a year 
for statutory maternity pay as 
has been mooted, is not the 
answer, says Christine Gow- 
dridge. There are relatively 
few women earning that kind 
of salary but high-earners 
have expensive commitments, 
and the danger exists at top 
and bottom salary levels that, 
without maternity pay 
women will feel compelled to 
return to work too eariy 

European law could also put 
a stop to capping. “The latest 
diredive on pregnancy says 
there must be no reduction of 
existing rights if the Govern- 
ment changes maternity 
schemes." said Ms Gowdridge. 

Then there are the practical 
problems that would come with 
die affluence-testing across a 
broad range of benefits were to 
be introduced. John Whiting, 
lax partner with the accoun- 
tants Price Waterhouse, says 
that defining affluence would be 
a minefield. “A salary of £25.000 
a year is regarded by same as 
riches — whereas others would- 
n’t get out of bedforthaL" 

David Rothenberg, of the 
accountants Blick Rothenberg, 
says an affluence test would 
place a huge burden cm the 
inland Revenue and breach the 
unspoken contract governing 
people's expectations of return 
on their National Insurance 


The farce of 
public interest 

9 


contributions. "Why do you 
pay your contributions? The 
answer is to get a pension.” 
However. David Wright, of 
the independent financial 
advisers Johnstone Douglas, 
thinks a test would be rela- 
tively easy to devise. And he 
argues that National Insur- 
ance has kart its original pur- 
pose. “The Government should 
come clean about it." he says. 
“National Insurance has got 
the wrong name. For many 
years it has just been a tax. a 
method of collecting revenue 
to pay for today's benefits. " 

The poverty lobby increas- 
ingly unhappy at Labour's 
direction on welfare reform, 
would also oppose any limits 
on universal benefits. Accord- 
ing lo the Child Poverty Action 
Group, ministers forget that 
the social-security system is 
supposed to prevent poverty _ 
as well as relieve It. “National 
Insurance is a good stakehold- 
ing model where those who. Tri- 
able to make contributions 
have access lo benefits at times 
when they need them." the 
group said yesterday. “It 
should not just be a mailer of 
poor welfare for ihe poor." 

SESjJggggHE most intriguing 
^^^wf^aspect of theappnr- 
•afefc ent development in 
government think- 
Sra ing. however, is 

Sat where ii leaves 

Frank Field, Minister for Wel- 
fare Reform, who has been a 
long-standing critic erf means- 
testing. In a speech (2) which he 
made in 1996. but which has 
been published under his name 
since the general elect ion. Field 
said: “We hope we are now' com- 
ing to an end of a period when 
the assumption that targeting 
benefits through means tests is 
both an effective mechanism 
for concentrating help on the 
poorest and an equally effective 
means of controlling public 
expenditure. Social security 
has become disfigured by the 
spread of means tests. In 1948. 
for each £10 paid in welfare, 
only £1 was meansfested. Now- 
El in £3 is means-tested." 

Means tests bare a destruc- 
tive Impact be said, acting as a 
penalty on work and a disincen- 
tive to save. The world is littered 
with countries reforming wel- 
fare by casually allowing the 
bottom 20 per cent of their soci- 
eties to sink into segregated, 
means-tested, poor-law -type 
provision. “Merely to follow in 
the wake of these developments 
would be to surrender Labour's 
heritage," Field said. “If the 
party has stood for anything, it 
has been as a great force for an 
inclusive society" 

Since coming into govern- 
ment, Field has made no secret 
of the fact that be wants to fos- 
ter a revival erf the principles of 
social insurance, based an 
friendly societies and similar 
organisations. His draft of the 
now overdue, green paper on 
welfare reform is rumoured to 
have been rejected by Downing 
Street at least in part because of 
an over-cerebral approach- 
pitching a policy on the 
basis of popular sentiment 
about the likes of Nicola Hor- 
iick CTTqykR strongly of other 
influences. Field was yesterday 
reported to be “happier than 
for a long time". Given the well- 
known tensions over welfare 
reform in Whitehall, this may 
not be saying very much. 

SourcwWDSS Briefing; (2) 
Artec Lana Memorial lecture 1996. 
included In Reforming Welfare by 
Frank Field {Social Market 
Foundation, 1997). 

Orapfiles sources; OSS; ONS: 
Benefits Agency; RA. 
feaphic: Steve Vlfllere. 
Photograph: Maggie Murray. 
Research: Mark Espiner. 

Safari Boseley Is a Guardian 
reporter. David Brindle Is social 
services correspondent. 
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MARKET TURMOIL: Tokyo discloses £348bn lending mountain 


US stems shares collapse 


Japan’s loan crisis grows 


Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 


T HE enormity of 
the task of 
rebuilding the 
battered Japa- 
nese economy 
was highlighted 
yesterday when the Finance 
Ministry disclosed the na- 
tion's banks were saddled 
with 76.7 trillion yen (£348 
billion) in loans — three 
times higher than admitted. 


This compares with Brit- 
ain’s big banks which have 
provisions of around £2 bil- 
lion to cover for bad debts. 

The financial turmoil else- 

based more closely on strict 
international standards, 
rather than the Japanese 
banks’ own looser criteria, 
which have long since lost 

Under the new system, 
banks estimated that 2.7 tril- 
lion yen in loans was “Irre- 
coverable". 8.7 trillion yen "at 
high risk” and 65.3 trillion 

time since the Gulf War, 
prime minister Ryntaro Ha- 
shjmoto opened the new ses- 
sion yesterday with a speech 
on the crisis, rather Sum the 

institution with public tends. 

In his speech and In later 
tflifca with prime minister 
Tony Blair, who is visiting 
Japan, Mr Hashhaoto reaf- 

Finance Minister Hiroshi 
Mltsuxuka also outlined a 
series of measures to ease the 
credit crunch, which has con- 
tributed to the economic stow- 

where In Asia could push the 
total in Japan even higher as 
Japanese banks have out- 
standing loans of ¥265 billion 
(£165 billion) in the region 
and many of those are in dan- 
ger of turning sour. 

The sharp increase follows 
the adoption of a new system 
of assessing problem loans 

their credibility. 

To scotch the bankruptcy 
rumours that have plagued 
the Japanese financial sector 
and contributed to the rash of 
collapses, the government has 
also pressed banks and credit 
organisations to make more 
realistic disclosures about 
their outstanding loans. 

yen “questionable.” The Bank 
of Japan forecasts that nearly 
a fifth of the questionable 
loans will turn bad. 

In a sign of the sense of ur- 
gency, the Diet was convened 
a week earlier than originally 
scheduled to enable politi- 
cians to deb3te the nation’s 
economic woes. For the first 

traditional broad policy out- 
line. 

Mr HasUxnoto sought Diet 
support for a government 
package of measures to stabi- 
lise the financial system, 
which include a one-off 2 tril- 
lion yen income tax cut and a 
30 trillion yen commitment to 
protect depositors of foiled 

firmed an earlier pledge not 
to allow the nation’s problems 
to trigger a global depression. 

“I am determined to pre- 
vent a financial or economic 
panic sparked by Japan, to 
stabilise the financial system 
and to restore confidence in 
the future of the economy," 
he told legislators. 

down sm tne rise in corpu? 
rate fofiures. 

He postponed for one year 
the introduction of stricter 
capital-adequacy ratios for 
banks and promised to make 
25 trillion yen available to 
gmaii businesses that have 
suffered from a lack of liquid- 
ity because of banks’ reluo 


ta nf to extend fresh loans. 

However, the tar* « any 
new steps to stimulate de- 
mand left the markets cow. 
driving down the key Nikkei 
Index of shares on ffit' Tokyo 
stock market hy 2.21 per cent 
to 14.664.-M. Its lowest point In 
two and o half years 

The Japanese currency also 
lost ground ngnlnst Hh- dmiar 
in Tokyo yesterday. fiuUng 
during the afternoon to 132-28. 
weakening hy almost one yen 
from Inst Friday- 
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Asian fall-out 
leaves Europe 
counting cost 



Alex Brummer 


T HE Bundesbank Presi- 
dent Hans Tietmeyer 
may have felt he had lit- 
tle choice but to pronounce 
all is well following the 
monthly meeting in Basle of 
the world’s top central 
bankers. 

Sure, there has been a Bight 
to quality, as he pointed out. 
with bond prices strengthen* 
mg in the larger industrial 
countries, but it should be 
more than dear to Dr Tlet- 
meyer by now that what Is 
taking place in Asia is not 
some dot on a distant horizon. 

Robust growth in Europe 
and the US. and the underly- 
ing strength of the Group of 
Seven financial institutions, 
could be endangered. 

A glance at the latest devel- 
opments indicates the scale of 
the crisis. Hong Kong is back 
In the limelight with the de- 
cline in the Hang Seng gather- 
ing momentum in yesterday's , 
trading when it dropped 8 per 
cent The impact of Hong | 
Kong’s difficulties is plainly 
being felt on the London j 
Stock Exchange where there j 
is so much exposure to the 
former territory; among the 
heavy sufferers are HSBC and 
Standard Chartered. 

But they are by no means 
alone, Inchcape shares and 
Diageo shares have tumbled. 
Mulberry directors are taking 
a pay cut and Marks & Spen- 
cer, among others, is finding 
trading conditions difficult 
In Hong Kong, the collapse 
[ of Peregrine,' the territory's 
only home-grown investment 
h ank, is a huge blow to pres- 
tige and confidence. The Unh 
between the US dollar and the 
Hong Kong dollar — the 
underpinning of Hong Kong's 
monetary policy — looks in- 
creasingly tenuous. 

Indonesia now has a full 
blown crisis which is bring- 
ing almost every flnanHal ex- 
pert involved in con tr olling 
the Asian epidemic to Jakarta 
— from the IMF’s deputy 
m anagi n g director Stanley Fi- 
scher to its arch-intellectual 
opponent Jeffrey Sachs of the 
Harvard Institute, who is ad- 
vising Indonesia's 

government 

As soon one problem 


Reporters surround Peregrine spokesman Tom Grimmer yesterday as he announces that the Hong Kong investment bank is filing for liquidation 
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‘Forces of 
light’ bring 




global rout 
toahalt 



Percentage fate time January 1997 
Currency: against US doflar 
Stockmarket: on previous towl 


Currency StocJomarfcet 


IMF trusts 
Indonesia 
reform to 
succeed 


Mark Milner 

Deputy Financial Editor 


W ALL STREET last 
night halted a 
threatened rout of 
global stock mar- 
kets after share prices in Asia 
and Europe had earlier taken 
a hammering. 

Both the Singapore and 
Hong Kong markets fell more 
than 8 per cent overnight, 
while more than £20 billion 
was wiped off the valae of the 
London market at one point 
as the FTSE 100 index 
plunged almost 150 points. 

New York looked set to fol- 
low suit in early dealings as 
the Dow Jones industrial av- 
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erage fell more than 130 
points but it rallied and was 
50 points up by lunchtime. 
This helped sentiment in 
Europe, with the FTSE recov- 
ering some ground to dose 
down 69.5 points at 5068.8. 

“The forces of light have 
finally returned to Wall 
Street," said one fund man- 
ager. The Dow rally contin- 
ued, dosing 66 points up last 

night. 

The renewed turbulence 
was sparked by a combina- 
tion of worries about the In- 
donesian economy and the 
fall of one of Asia's top invest- 
ment banks. Peregrine Invest- 
ment Holdings. The Hong 
Kong firm applied for liquida- 
tion after efforts to put 
together a rescue Hailed. 

Peregrine's Cate left execu- 
tives pondering the tenure of 
one of its biggest customers to 
live up to its name. Central to 
its problems was a $400 mil- 
lion portfolio of loans to Indo- 
nesian companies — a large 
chunk of which had gone to 
the Steady Safe taxi company. 

The problems came to a 
head when Zurich Centre In- 
vestments. an offshoot of 
Zurich Group, abandoned 
plans to invest $200 million in 
Peregrine and weekend 
efforts to find other investors 
proved fruitless. 

Peregrine is the latest vic- 
tim of the economic problems 
which have bedevilled Asia 
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since last summer. It lent dol- 
lars to companies In Indone- 
sia which they were unable to 
repay after the catastrophic 
fan of the rupiah against the 
US currency. 

Hong Kong leader Tung 
Chee-hwa appealed for calm 
in Hong Kong financial mar- 
kets and said the Peregrine 
crisis would have minimal 
imp act on hanlwL 

Despite the calm reaction of 
New York to the deepening 
crisis in Asia, investors 
remain on the alert for far- 
ther bad news. “There’s just a 


lot of uncertainty as to how 
long, how severe and how 
much of an impact the prob- 
lems overseas will have," ac- 
cording to the chief market 
analyst at one US broker. 

The news from Asia was 
not universally gloomy. The 
Korean won and share prices 
in Seoul strengthened as IMF 
managing director Michel 
Camdessus said he was satis- 
fied by the implementation of 
the reform package imposed 
on South Korea as the price of 
a $57 billion IMF bail-out. 

Fidelity Investments, part of 


the world's largest fund man- 
ager, last night, urged investors 
not to sell Asian stocks at such 
low levels. Executive director 
Paul Kafka said: "For the 
brave investor, market correc- 
tions like those being experi- 
enced in South-east Asia can 
present buying opportunities. 
We would encourage investors 
not to panic or to sen out at 
these relatively low levels. For 
those with a long-term invest- 
ment horizon, stock market 
levels could present an oppor- 
tunity to capitalise cm market 
over-reaction." 


I MF DEPUTY managing di- 
rector Stanley Fischer 
emerged in buoyant mood 
from a meeting with Indone- 
sia’s President Suharto yes- 
terday raising the prospect 
that the government would 
announce reforms that could 
help to restore the shattered 
confidence in its economy. 

After 90 minutes of talks 
with the beleaguered 76-year- 
old Mr Suharto, Mr Fischer 
said: “The president was 
very, very dear in hie deter- 
mination to stay with the 
[IMF] programme and to 
strengthen it and accelerate 
ft." 

The “very, very good" 
meeting fallows weeks of 
gloom in the financial com- 
munity over goverment back- 
sliding OH its onnum rtmwita 
under the IMF’s $40 bfiUon 
rescue effort. 

Some announcement of new 
reforms is likely when the 
IMF managing director, Mi- 
chel Camdessus, now visiting 
South Korea, arrives in Ja- 
karta. The likelihood of tough 
reform helped to make Indo- 
nesia’s rupiah a haven from 
the phmg iri g currencies else- : 
where in East Asia yesterday. 
After telling to 10.500 rupiahs 
to the dollar last week, it was ‘ 
trading yesterday at about i 
8JS00. 

A currency analyst In Sin- 
gapore said: “People are ner- 1 
vous that the US is going to 
twist the arm of the Suharto 
government; they don’t want 
to be short of rupiahs when 
there’s an announcement.” . 


retreats, the collapse of the 
South Korean won. another 
appears. Even the US dpfenrr 
secretary William Cohen has 
arrived, fearful perhaps that 
the Implosion of the Suharto 
regime could damage US se- 
curity Interests in the Pacific 

All of this may seem a long 
way from Europe us Dr Tict- 
meyer’s comments in Bank* 
indicated. But not for lung 
The tell in UK industrial pro- 
duction in November, before 
the Aslan difficulties were at 
their worst, can be partly at- 
tributed to the strong pound 
and loss of Asian markets. 

Much of Europe's growth in 
the 1990s has been based on 
exports to the region — from 
power stations to telecoms 
systems. 

The one positive piece of 
fall-out from all of this is that 
Britain's own domestic tight- 
ening. which has brought 
costlier borrowing, more ex- 
pensive mortgage rates ami a 
higher pound, may be easing 

Sterling money markets are 
signalling for the first time in 
more than IB months that the 
next move in short-term UK 
base rates will be down rather 
than up. That might seem like 
a cheering development, but 
it could also signal a much 
harder landing for Britain's 
economic expansion than the 
Government has admitted. 


Frankfurt control 


S EEN from Frankfurt it 
would make a great deal 
of sense for Deutsche 
Bank. Europe’s largest, to 
bring its City-based invest- 
ment banking arm Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell (DMGl 
together with its commercial 
banking operations. 

With the world of invest- 
ment banking increasingly 
dominated by a handful of 
super banks like United Bank 
of Switzerland (the combina- 
tion of SBC Warburg and 
UBS) and Morgan Stanley the 
main players need all the cap- 
tured clients they can muster 
to compete successfully. 

So it makes absolute sense 
for Deutsche Bank to use its 
commercial relationships to 
bring on board new clients for 
investment banking. 

All of this makes particular 
sense in the case of DMG, 
which has been on an expen- 
sive expansion drive without 
producing, so ter. the com- 
mensurate returns. This is 
partly due to the hit which 
DMG took as a result of rogue 
manager Peter Young’s activi- 
ties at Morgan Grenfell Asset 
Management 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.49 
Austria 20.13 
Belgium 59.04 
Canada 2.25 
Cyprus 0.84 
Denmark 10.98 
Finland 8.74 


France 9.5S 
Germany z.ae 
Greece 454.57 
Hong Kong 12.14 
India 64.09 
Ireland 1.14 
Israel 6.74 


Italy 2.838 
Marta 0.6261 
Netherlands 3^1 
Hew Zealand 2.77 
Norway 11.78 
Portugal 292.63 
Saudi Arabia 5.SS 


Banks in peril 
as Tigers’ 
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StHflapors 2JM 
South A lira 7J1 
Spain 241.21 
Sweden 12.69 
Selrtertjrt 2 31 
Turkey 327380 
USA i 5770 


B EING a banker in 
Asia at the moment 
has all the potential 
Job satisfaction of 
sticking your head in the 
mouth of a tiger. Weighing 
np who will lose their 
heads and who will emerge 
to a huge ovation is exactly 
what stock markets are try- 
ing to do for international 
banking groups in the 
region, such as HSBC and 
Standard Chartered. 

The Cassandras were in 
full voice yesterday 
sparred on hy events of the 
past few days in Hong 
Kong. Robert Law, banking 
analyst at Lehman 


jaws tighten 


OUTLOOK/Lisa Buckingham on the 
performance of lenders during crisis 


Brothers, yesterday pnb- 
lished a savage 1998 profits 
downgrade for both groups, 
and another Investment 
house is understood to be 
considering cutting further 
its profits estimates. 

Mr Law argues that the 
Hong Kong authorities' de- 
termination to defend the 
peg against the dollar could 
precipitate sizeable tells in 
asset values, leading to 
higher bad debts for lend- 
ers. And If the Hong Kong 
dollar is not allowed to tell, 
that would reduce the im- 
pact of local currency depre- 
ciation on reported profits. 

Clearly, corporate loans 


In a region which looks set 

for a string of bankrupt- 
cies, carry a growing risk 
almost whatever the qual- 
ity of the loan book. Leh- 
man Brothers is working 
on a £i billion bad debt pro- 
vision from HSBC for its 
Far Eastern loans or 1.6 per 
cent of its entire lending. 
The book value of the 
banks will also tell thanks 
to currency declines. 

Shares in Standard Char- 1 
tered have fallen by more 
than half and are valued as 
though there win be virtu- 1 
ally no growth throughout 
the region: for the next five 
years. Even pessimists do 


not expect the former tiger 
economies to tread water 
for fiiat long. 

Little wonder, therefore, 
tf Standard Chartered is bn 
bid alert, particularly as 
senior executives appear 
unable to stop themselves 
exuding confidence that 
their controls will see them 
through the worst. 

Figures for 1997 will shed 
very little light on the 
banks' potential problems. 
It seems that next month 
Standard Chartered will 
announce £800 to £850 mil- 
lion profits, slightly below 
the previous year: 

But it is the current year 


t which poses the big qnes- 
I turns. Consumer activity In 
the Asia Pacific region will 
be tower than before and 
this will affect the expan- 
sion of business for Stan- 
dard Chartered and HSBC. 
Xt will also raise questions 
about longer term strategy, 
particularly that of HSBC 
which has cruised through J 
recent years on the promise 
of little other thaw organic 
growth in the region. 

On the up side, the Asian 
market melt-down could 
open up opportunities for 
acquisition for both haniw 
It -has al re ady prompted a 
surge of activity from 'cor- 


porate clients seeking to 
nedge currencies formerlv 
to **e US doSE 
The banking groups' cur- 
rency dealers are also 
thought to be making prof- 
itstrom the turbulence 
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with money becoming a 
somewhat scarcer commod- 
ity. loan margins ore im. 
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Racing 

Chris Hawkins finds trainer Charlie Egerton has plenty to be happy about as the Cheltenham Festival countdown begins 


C HARLIE EGERTON, 
trainer of leading 
Champion Hurdle 
hope Shadow 
Leader, took a great deal of 
satisfaction Cram watching 
Graphic Equaliser toy with 
competitive opposition in Sat' 
urday's Ladbroke Hurdle at 
Leopardstown. 

It was a victory which re- 
affirmed Shadow Leader's 
class. Graphic Equaliser hav- 
ing been beaten nearly 20 
lengths by him in the Su- 
preme Novice Hurdle at Chel- 
tenham last season. No doobt 
the firm grou nd that day fe- ; 
vonred Shadow Leader, hut 
you can understand why 
Egerton was pleased by the 
Leopardstown resalt. 

“Graphic Equaliser is seme 
horse judged on that and obvi- 
ously likes soft ground,” said j 
Egerton. Tin itching to give 
Shadow Leader another run, 1 
but where and when depends | 
on the weather — I don’t want 
to bottom him on heavy 
ground.’’ 

Shadow Leader was beaten, 
of course, on such a surface 
on his reappearance at Kemp-, 
ton over Christmas when fell- 
ing to catch EerawL ‘Tin -not 
worried about that defeat,” 
explained Egerton. 

‘The ground, the slow pace 
and the fact that Shadow 
Leader was too well all con- 
tributed. By too well, 1 mean 
be Ws too fresh and travelled 
so well in the race that be got 
there too soon.” 

Ideally, Egerton would like 
to give Shadow Leader two 
runs before the Cheltenham 
Festival and has him enter ed 

for the Irish Champion (very 
doubtful), the Haydock Park 
Trial, tiie Agfe Hurdle at San- 
down, the Tote Gold Trophy 
at Newbury and the EingweQ 
Hurdle at Wincanton. 

“As I said, the going will 
decide thing s, I wouldn’t rule 
out taking on Graphic Equal- 
iser and Kerawi again at New- 
bury if the ground dried up,” 
added the trainer, who is 
quite satisfied by Shadow 
Leader's progress. 

"He doesn’t show a lot at 
home to be honest — and I 
admit he has surprised me by 
hotr good he has tamed oat to 
be on the track — but he takes 
plenty of work and has a 
tough constitution.” 

It is hardly surprising that 
at the moment Egerton sees 
the Aidas .O’Brien-trained 
favourite Zstabraq -as the big 
danger in the Champion. 
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“When 1 saw him last season 
he looked unfurnished a n d 
appeared to have improve- 
ment in him,” he commented. 

“Speaking from afar, I 
would say he’s made that im- 
provement, but I think in the 
Champion the ground will be 
the deciding fletor. The fester 
it is, the more it win be to our 
advantage.” 

Entries for the Sxnurflt 
Champion Hurdle do not 
close until next Monday, but 
the Queen -Mother Two Mho 
Champion Chase end the Tote , 
Gold Cup. dosed yesterday. 


One Man is not among the 38 
entries for the Gold Cup, but 
is being aimed instead at the 
(-Tramp-inn Chase, for Which 
19 were declared, including 
last year’s winner Martha's 
Son. who has been sidelined 
since November with a mus- 
cle inJury. 

Hfll’a have reinstated Mar- 
tha’s Son into their betting at 
6-L Ask Tom and Viking 
Flagship are. the 7-2 Joint- 
favourites, with Klairon^ 

Ask Tom heads 14 acceptors 


fin* Saturday’s £40.000 Victor 
Chandler Handicap Chase at 
Ascot He la 12-1 with Coral. 
Wo go 9-2 Or Royal, 11-2 
Lord Dorcet and Mulligan, 
6-1 Arctic Kingman, 7-1 Celi- 
bate and Cumbrian Chal- 
lenge. 8-1 Leotard and JefibO. 

. A decision an Ask Tam’s 
participation will be made 
later this week, but Charlie 
Mann reports last month's 
impressive course and dis- 
tance winner Celibate a defl- 
: min runnfer. 

■ “This race has always been 
♦Tin plan.” he said. “Either 


Richard Dunwoody or Mick 
Fitzgerald will ride." 

Among the Tote Gold Cup 
entries is Danoli. who has not 
run since felling three from 
home In last season’s race 
when he damag pd the fetlock 
he had fractured at Aintree in 
1996. 

Tom Foley, his tr ainer , had | 
good news erf Ireland’s favour- ■ 
ite horse yesterday. He said: 
Tm very happy with him 
and hope to run in the Hen- 
aessy next month. The main ' 
aim is the Gold Cup and al- 
though he's the sort of horse I 


Time for Wakeham to show some bite 


R umblings within 
racing over the last 
year have suggested 
dissatisfaction with the. 
performance of the British 
Horseracing Board and, 
more particularly, the lead- 
ership of chairman Lord 
Wakeham, writes Chris 
Hawkins. 

Whether it is apt or not, 
the phrase “busy doing 
no thing* * springs to Twtnrf- 
It does seem to have taken 
an age for the BHB to for- 
mulate its financial plan 
for the attempted salvation 
of a straggling Industry. 

Details of the famous 
plan, which is said to set 
out the long-term need of 


TODAY’S scheduled meeting 
at Leicester was cancelled 
after a rooming inspection 
yesterday. Clerk of the ooorse 
Nick Lees said: "The hurdles 
course is heavy in places, but 
some parts are waterlogged 
and unsafe.” 

Leicester is the 12th meet- 
ing to be lost to waterlogging 
this month and the 23rd to fell 
to the weather this season. 


an extra £105 million a 
year, are due to be revealed 
at the BHB Industry Com- 
mittee’s annual fo rum in 
London tomorrow. 

Wakeham no doubt has 
his own views about the vi- 
ability of such a plan and, if 
recent leaks are accurate, 
he is notoptindstic- 

Some will argue that this 
is hardly surprising in view 
of his own lack of dyna- 
mism and even. Interest in 
racing. 

It is common: knowledge 
and considerable under- 
statement to say that Peter 
SaviH, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Industry Com- 
mittee, and Wakeham do 
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not see eye to eye but. Car 
the sake of unity, a public 
slanging match between 
the two is no likely tomor- 
row. 

At last year’s forum Sa- 
vHl was slapped down by 
Wakeham, whose hard po- 
litical background showed 
through: 

■ Make no mistake, be- 
neath the charm , this man 
knows how to slug it oat, 
hut so fer there has been no 
manifes t •hujjraHmi of him 
flighting racing’s corner 
with relish. 

Perhaps he has as yet bad 
little to get his teeth into. 
This plan may give him 
that opportunity. 


This evening W akeham , I 
SaviH and the BHB’s chief 
executive Tristram Rick- 
etts win explain the plan to 
the AH Party Racing Com- 
mittee In the House of 
Commons. . 

• In advance of the publi- 
cation of the International 
Classifications later today, 
bookmakers Coral report 
renewed i nterest in King of 
Kings at 2A-1 for the 2,000 , 
Guineas. I 

“We already have mas- j 
give liabilities on King of 
Kings and another surge of 
interest in Aidan O’Brien’s 
colt would see his price 
i plummet.” said Simon 
dare. Coral spokesman. 


R obert cowell, who 
trained three winners in 
Los Angeles before taking out 
a licence here two months 
ago, was denied his first do- 
mestic victory when Mr Para- 
dise was disqualified at 
Southwell yesterday, writes 
R on Co x. 

Willie Ryan’s mount passed 
the post fast in the Wicklow 
Handicap, but hung left as he 
took the lead approaching the 
fin«T ftnrlong and hampered 
Godmersham Park, who was 
awarded the prize at the sub- 
sequent stewards’ enquiry. 

Cowell took this setback on 
the chin: “WDlie thought be 
was fer enough ahead when 
my horse edged across, but 
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Rugby League 

Lindsay duo 
raises spectre 
of breakaway 


AmfyWBaon 


M aurice undsay 

and Chris Caisley. 
the odd couple who 

are now managing 
director and chairman 
respectively of Super League 
Europe, yesterday hinted that 
they might negotiate the 
game’s next television con- 
tract themselves. 

This prospect will fliel fears 
that they would lead an elite 
breakaway from the Rugby 
Football League. Lindsay, it 
win be remembered, sealed 
the wtiM-ing five-year £87 mil- 
lion deal with News Corpora- 
tion in 1995, when be was the 
RFL's chief executive. 

Speaking at Headingley 
after his appointment was 
confirmed tor the 12 Super 
League clubs, Lindsay said: 
“There are contractual part- 
ners here who are News Cor- 
poration — let’s wait and see 
where they warn to go.” 
Caisley. a Leeds solicitor 
who is also chairman of the 
Bradford Bulls, added: “It is 
inconceivable that anybody 
who wants to approach the 
game would not have discus- 
sions with the Super League.” 
Caisley and Lindsay also 
want to play the leading role 
when Super League member- 
ship for 1999 is determined for 
the first time on a franchise 
basis, with new teams ex- 
pected from South Wales and 
Scotland. Super League 
Europe already has responsi- 
bility for finding a new spon- 
sor for the competition 
following the withdrawal of 
Bass last year. 


Lindsay revealed that he 
had turned down a previous 
offer from Caisley to move to 
Super League; the two have 
clashed on numerous occa- 
sions in the past "We are 
both strong-willed personal- 
itles but we have always 
agreed on the big picture,” 
said Caisley. 

St Helens, Salford and the 
London Broncos may all have 
their pre-season planning dis- 
rupted by the Department for 
Education and Employment 
AH three clubs have signed 
Australians who played for 

Paris last season — Jamie 
Olejnik, Phil Bergman and 
Deon Bird respectively — but 
the WEE is refusing to recog- 
nise those appearances for 
work-permit purposes be- 
cause the players were in 
France on tourist visas. 

The restrictions could also 
affect Dewsbury, the First 
Division club who have 
agreed deals with David 
O’Donnell and Paul Evans. 

Swinton Lions have signed 
Ian Blease, the Salford for- 
ward banned tine die last year 
for assaulting a touch-judge 
but on appeal cleared to play 
from March 31. Swinton have 
also recaptured Paul Barrow, 
the forward they sold to War- 
rington for £ 60.000 only 16 
months ago; Barrow is also 
serving a suspension, which 
expires in three months. 

Jestyn Harris hopes to play 
rugby union for Wales in next 
year’s World Cup- The bril- 
liant 21 -year-old Wales and 
Leeds stand-off, signed for 
£350,000 from Warrington last 
year, wants permission to 
play both codes next season. 


Cruise control . . . Pleasure Trick (Kim Tinkler), left, powers past Mustang to win the opening race at Southwell yesterday photograph: qeorge svelton 


that puts plenty into his 
work, if I think he needs an- 
other run after Leopardstown 
thi»n there's the Red Mills 
Chase at Gowran Park.” 
hi an open looking year, 
Danoli can be backed at 33-1 
with Hill 's, who have four 7-1 
co-favourites: Dorans Pride, 
Imperial Call, The Grey Monk 
and Suny Bay. 

Possibly the most intrigu- 
ing e n tr y is American Eclipse 
Award winning chaser Lone- 
some Glory, who was clipped 
fr o m 33-1 to 25-1 by Coral 
yesterday. 


Boxing 


Leonard pulls 
out of bout 


JohnRawflna 


S UGAR RAT LEONARD 
has backed oat of a fight 
planned for February 15 
in Sydney, prompting specu- 
lation that his ring career is 
finally at an end. 

The 41-year-old former 
champion in five weight div- 
isions from welterweight 
through to light-heavyweight 
had been due to take on the 
American Tony Menefee in 
Australia. Menefee is ranked 
No. S at light-middleweight 
with the World Boxing 
Association. 

Leonard was thought to 
have been working towards a 
fourth meeting with his old 
rival, the Panamanian Ro- 
berto Duran. 

Leonard’s American pro- 
moter Mike Acri said: "I don’t 
know what’s wrong with him. 
He'd agreed to fight, the 
money was right Everything 
was OK with our deal. 

“Then 24 hours before he 
was scheduled for a satellite 
television press conference in 
Los Angeles, he just turns 
around and says he’s not 
fighting.” 

It would have been Leon- 


the stewards felt otherwise. 
That’s how it goes and hope- 
fully we might break our 
duck with Mary Cornwallis 
in fiie last raoe at Lingfield 
tomorrow," he said. 

Cowell has certainly found 
a bad race for Mary Cornwal- 
lis. but he might have to wait 
a little longer for his first win- 
ner here as Vista Alegre 
(3-30) looks the one to be on. 

Narrowly beaten by a use- 
ful type in Shegardi here last 
time, Vista Alegre can com- 
plete a quick double for her 
trainer Peter Maktn. whose 
wide-xnargin course winner 
Diamond Drill (3.00) should 
be too good fin: Blue Shadow 
in the Shankiin Handicap. 


ard's first fight since suffer- 
ing an embarrassing five- 
round stoppage defeat against 
Hector Camacho in Atlantic 
City last March, in his first 
contest after a six-year Jay-off 
from boxing. 

Richie Woodh all’s chal- 
lenge for the World Boxing 
Council super-middleweight 
title, held by the veteran 
South African Thulane 
“Sugarboy” Maltnga, has 
been rescheduled for March 7 
at Telford Ice Rink. 

The 29-year-old former 
European middleweight 
champion foiled in his previ- 
ous attempt to win a world 
title when be was stopped by 
the WBC middleweight cham- 
pion Keith Holmes in Octo- 
ber, 1996. 

• Joe Bugner, who went the 
distance with Muhammad All 
in 1975, climbs into the ring 
again today at the age of 47. 
Bugner Is trying to regain the 
Australian heavyweight title 
on Queensland's Gold Coast 
from Colin Wilson. 22 years 
his junior. The farmer Brit- 
ish, Commonwealth and 
European heavyweight cham- 
pion, who last fought in 1996, 
has promised that if he loses 
he will retire — again. 


Figure Skating I Cycling 


Russians set Sciandriback 
to keep title in the saddle 


Motor Swtteh In MBan 

T HE European Champion- 
ships begin here today 
with all eyes on the form of 
the potential medal winners 
at next month's Winter Olym- 
pics in Japan. 

The current ice dance and 
four times world champions, 
Russia's Pasha Grishuk and 
Evgeny Flatov, look set to 
retain their European crown 
ahead of their perennial Rus- 
sian rivals Anjelika Krylova 
and 01% Ovsyannikov.' 

The American women Mi- 
chelle Kwan and Tara Li- 
p inski will probably stand out 
at Nagano but the strength of 
the European challenge can 
be seen here in the defending 
champion, the 18-year-old 
Russian Irina Slutskaya, Ger- 
many's Tanja Szewczenko. 20, 
and France’s 19- year-old 
Vanessa GusmerolL 
The men’s field at world 
level is dominated tot the Ca- 
nadian Elvis Stojko and Todd 
Eldredge of the United States, 
but among the Europeans 
France’s Philippe Candeloro, 
the Russian Alexei Yagudin 
pnn viacbeslau Zagorodniuk . 
from Ukraine are outstanding, i 
Britain’s Steven Cousins. 11th ! 
last year, landed a triple axel. | 
triple toe loop and a quadruple , 
falchow in practice. 1 

In ice dancing Britain field 
the national champions from 
Slough. Charlotte Clements, 
18, and Gary Shorfiand, 21: 
the pairs skaters are Swin- 
don’s Marsha Poluliaschenko. 
16. and Andrew Seabrook, 19. 


Wlfllam FottMringham 

M AX SCIANDRI. Brit- 
ain’s bronze medallist 
in the men’s road race at 
the Atlanta Olympics, 
resumed training os a 
stationary exercise bike 
yesterday after five weeks 
out of the saddle following 
a crash on November 30. 

A head-on collision with 
a car while training near 
his home In Tuscany left 
Sdandri with two broken 
vertebrae and serious fa- 
cial injuries including a 
broken nose. He spent four 
weeks in a metal lumbar 
harness to help his back to 
heal. 

Last weekend he was 
given the all-clear to ride 
on an Indoor trainer; a deci- 
sion over whether he can go 
back on to tbe open road, 
and when, is expected later 
this week. 

The X-rays have shown 
that the bones are knitting 
well together,” said Sdan- 
dri, “but the doctors are 
still worried about bumps 
in the road if 1 go on tar- 
mac. But on my home 
trainer I’m sweating a bit 
and working my body.” 
Sdandri, who has an Ital- 
ian family but was born in 
Derby and carries a British 
passport, is unlikely to play 
a serious part in tbe early 
rounds of the season-long 
World Cup, which begins 
on March 21, but hopes to 
be fresh for the world road 
championship in October. 
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Football 


Chelsea set 
the pace 
for Laudrup 


Ian Ross and 

Russell Thomas 

B rian laudrop, the 

28-year-old Denmark 
forward, may be the 
next foreign player 
to join Ruud Gullit’s multi- 
national Chelsea side. 

But Chelsea, who have 
spoken to the Rangers player, 
may face competition Grom 
Manchester United and Ajax, 
who are also interested in se- 
curing a player who becomes 
a free a gent at the end of the 
season. 

Another stumbling block 
for the London club is that 
Laudrup wants a six-year con- 
tract worth £1 million a year 
and he may be tempted to join 
his brother Michael at Ajax. 
Laudrup came to Rangers for 
£2.5 million in 1994. 

Liverpool’s manager Roy 
Evans wants to shore up his 
side's defence by sig nin g the 
Georgia captain Kakhaber 
Tskhadadze. The experienced 
centre-back, who plays for the 
Russian club Alania Vladi- 
kavkaz, is expected on 
Merseyside this week for a 
brief trial. If he impresses. 
Evans will try to sign him by 
meeting the asking price of 

£1.2 milli on. 

Tskhadadze is a close friend 
of Manchester City's mid- 


fielder Georgi Kinkladze and 
would have moved to Maine 
Road last season hut for work 
permit complications. But he 
is now qualified to move to 
English footbaH 

If Tskhadadze joins Liver- 
pool, Evans would attempt to 
offload Neil Ruddock or Phil 
Babb. 

Gary Peters has stepped 
down as manager of Preston 
by mutual agreement. His 
No. 2 David Moyes takes 
charge until at least the end 
of the season. 

Peters guided Preston to the 
Third Division championship 
in 1996 after taking over from 
John Beck. But they finished 
only 15th in the Second last 
season and are currently 17th 
after losing 3-1 at home to Gil- 
lingham on Saturday. 

Leicester are taking Em- 
ley’s winger Dean Calcutt on 
trial Be will arrive at filbert 
Street later this week 

Alf-Inge Haaland, the Leeds 
midfielder, has not broken a 
bone in his foot as feared dur- 
ing the 2-1 defeat at Arsenal 
on Saturday. 

An X-ray revealed bad 
bruising and swelling and the 
25-year-old Norway player 
could still be out for some 
time. The club's pbyslo David 
Swift said it was “a nasty in- 
jury” and that “we cannot pre- 
dict how long he will be out” 


Hamilton turns 
down Republic 
of Ireland post 


B ryan Hamilton. 

dismissed as Northern 
Ireland manager in 
October, yesterday turned 
down the post of technical 
director with the Republic 
of Ireland. Hamilton, now 
first-team coach at Ipswich, 
said he was flattered to he 
approached but preferred 
the day-to-day involvement 
with a league dub. 

“It Is a special job and 
one that I would have loved 
doing, but it would have 
taken me away from home 
and the English game,” 
Hamilton said. 

“The FAI will now con- 
centrate on identifying a 
suitable candidate to fill 
this very Important role as 
soon as possible,” said its 
president Pat Quigley. 

Colombia have arranged 
a friendly with Northern 
Ireland as part of their 
World Cup preparations. 
The South Americans, 
Group B opponents for Eng- 
land in June, will play In 
Belfast on March 25. 

Aston Villa's Australian 
goalkeeper Mark Bosnlch 
was yesterday named Ocea- 
nia Footballer of the Year 
for 1997. Bosnich, 26 today 
and the first goalkeeper to 
win, polled nearly twice as 
many votes as the joint run- 
ners-up Stan Lazarldis, 
West Ham’s Australian 
winger, and Christian 
Karembeu from New 
Caledonia. 


Southampton’s Austra- 
lian forward Robbie Slater, 
twice a previous winner, 
was fourth and narrowly 
beaten by New Zealand 
striker Wynton Refer for 
the Oceania Player of the 
Decade award. 

Stevenage Borough, the 
Vatxxhall Conference club 
who so stoutly refused to 
switch their FA fourth- 
round home tie to St James’ 
Park, could play a cnp-tle 
on Tyneside after all. 

Yesterday they were 
drawn against Newcastle 
United’s non-league neigh- 
bours Gateshead in the 
second round of the FAUm- 
bro Trophy. Provided they 
beat Chesham United in 
Wednesday’s first-round 
replay, they will head 
north-east to Gateshead on 
January 31, six days after 
hosting Newcastle at their 
Broadhall Way ground. 

The irony of the situation 
was not lost on Gateshead 
chairman John Gibson. 
‘‘It’s an incredible twist of 
fete after all that wran- 
gling,” he said. 

The former Northampton 
manager Dave Smith has 
died at his home in Derby. 
He was 82. Smith, origi- 
nally from Newcastle, was 
Northampton secretary for 
three years from 1951 and 
manager until 1958. steer- 
ing the club to a famous 3-1 
third-round FA Cup win 
over Arsenal. 



Stephen Bieriey recalls Wrexham’s glory years and finds them 
in a mood to upset the Londoners in tonight’s FA Cup replay 


ccm m ME WENT to 
m g\ a Porta and 
\ m \ a there was a 
■ a \m bloody hur- 
V V ricane. We 
come to Rome and the bloody 
shops are shut When we play 
in Russia, Reagan wifi proba- 
bly have the place blown up." 

The Wrexham striker Jim 
Steel's mini-diatribe in 1984 
as his dub prepared to meet 
Roma in the European Cup 
Winners’ Cup is a vivid 
reminder of how quickly both 
world politics and football 

can chang e. 

No more Cold War and no 
more trips into Europe for the 
Robins. By so frequently win- 
ning the Welsh Cup. this tiny 
North Whies dub regularly 
sent shock waves across to 
the Continent, none greater 
than in 1976 when an Ander- 
lecht side containing the 
mighty World Cup Dutchmen 
Rensenbrink and Haan were 
pushed to the limits in the 


quarter-finals of the Cup Win- 
ners’ Cup. 

Wrexham lost 2-1 on aggre- 
gate and the Belgian dub 
went on to win the trophy. 
What dam those were under 
John Ned, a manager who 
mitigated his immense intake 
of nicotine by sipping after- 
match winv 

Arfon Griffiths was the 
midfield star and later took 
over from NeaL Under him 
Wrexham knocked Newcastle 
United out of the FA Cup in 
1978, eventually losing to 
Arsenal in the quarter-finals. 

Manchester-based journal- 
ists actually visited the Race- 
course Ground on their days 
off just to watch Wrexham 
and to be part of the family. 
My former colleague Paul 
Fitzpatrick remembers those 
heady times with affection. 

“One night I was the last 
out of the press box and when 
I went downstairs there were 
no glasses left to have a 


drink,” he recalls. “Arfon 
spott ed my dil emma wmt 

off to find a tap and wash out 
a glass for me." 

The friendliness survives, 
as does Wrexham’s amazing 
ability to rise head and 

shoulders above thems elves 
when faced with cup opposi- 
tion from the league's upper 
echelons. 

In 1992 they defeated the 
champions Arsenal in the FA 
Cup and last year, on the way 
to the quarter-finals for the 
third time in their history, 
they put paid to West Ham. 
Eventually losing to Chester- 
field still rankles; tin biter 
bit 

As long as the League of 
Wales survives Wrexham’s 
road to Europe is forever cut 
off; for they are no longer 
allowed into the Welsh Cup. 
So they must make do with 
the English and their silver 
pots. 

Hus season’s FA Cup trail 


appeared to have gone stone 
cold two minutes into injury- 
time of their third-round 

mnf**h a gnfrwtf W imhlwlfln at 
Seftmrst Park. A Nell ArtQey 
comer was headed in by Mar- 
cus Gayle and thousands or 
Wrexham fens fell miserably 
silent. 

Seconds later they were in 
fixfi and jubilant voice again 
when it became dear that the ■ 
referee Steve Dunn had blown 



Flynn . . . long-serving 


his final whistle before the 
ban went into the net Saint 
Dunn they call him in Clwyti. 

Joe Kinnear, the Dons man- 
ager. bellyached hugely at the 
injustice of it all, and no 
doubt his team will be wen 
and truly up for It tonight in 
the replay. . 

Wimbledon, the Cup win- 
ners in 1988. have bulk their 
formidable recent history, on 
Injustices, real and imagi- 
nary, and Wrexham's own 
confidence was hardly en- 
hanced by a 3-0 home defeat 
against Fulham last Saturday 
and feilure in the second 
round of the Auto Wind- 
I screens Shield against Mans- 
field Town the same week. 

“In feet our match against 
Wimbledon is a good one to 
have after two defeats," said 
Kevin Reeves, the club’s as- 
sistant manager, for whom 
Malcolm Allison paid Nor 
j wlch City £1.2 million to take 
to Manchester City in 1980 — 
a massive fee in those days. 

‘This game looks after It- 
self" he said. “There will be a 
cracking atmosphere and' 1 
have no doubt our players 


Scottish Premier Division s St Johnstone 2, Hearts 3 


Hopeful Hearts narrow gap on Rangers 


Patrick Glenn 

H EARTS had to dig for 
victory on a night 
when physical en- 
deavour counted for more 
than skill. Having gone 2-0 up 
in the first half. Hearts saw 
their lead neutralised before 
Jim Hamilton scored his 
second goal to take bis team 
to within a point of Rangers. 

Kenny Dalglish and Walter 
Smith were the most promi- 
nent of the managers at 
McDiarmid Park, probably to 
have another look at Callum 


Davidson, the young St John- 
stone full-back who has 
shown so much promise. 

It was Davidson's misfor- 
tune to be in the middle of an 
unexpectedly difficult period 
towards the interval. The 
early skinnishing, in which 
the Hearts defence looked vul- 
nerable. had suggested that 
such a scoreline would be in 
favour of the home side. 

Hearts, in fairness, had 
been hit by suspensions and 
injuries that saw Dave 
McPherson, Gary Naysmith 
and Stephen Frail recalled to 
the team. McPherson, making 


his first start this season after 
six months oat with a dam- 
aged knee, looked rusty. 

After Naysmith headed 
Nick Daso Vic’s header off the 1 
line. Hearts showed they car- 
ried much more menace 
when going forward. 

Jim Hamilton was first to 
make a telling impact, after 28 
minutes. David Weir delivered 
a low centre from the right 
ami Hamilton connected at the 
fer side of the six-yard box. 
driving in with his left foot 

Naysmith Justified his re- 
call in one glorious moment 
Stephane Adam’s cross from 


the right was headed out by 
John McQuillan, Colin - Cam- 
eron hooked the ban back and 
Naysmith met it on the cor- 
ner of the area, volleying left- 
footed past Alan Main. 

But Hearts fell into a mood , 
of self-congratulation at the 1 
start of the second half and 
allowed Davidson to score a 
goal that was enough to make 
tha visits by Dalglish and 
Smith worthwhile. 

The full-back carried the 
ban 30 yards before playing a 
one-two with George O'Boyle, 
striding into the area and 
slipping the ball past oniM 


Rousset It was a moment that 
proved that the full-back has 
composure and confidence. 

But the home side's insis- 
tent surges brought the equal- 
iser after 62 minutes. Preston 
released Tommy Wright on 
the left side of the area. 
McPherson's left leg tripped 
him and O'Boyle converted 
the penalty. 

W Jofc nna — (4-4-2V Main: McOuMnn. 
Walr, Kamaatuui. Davidson: Scott. Kona. 
DmovIc. Wright; O'Boylo. Preston 
Manta p-6-Z); Rouaaofc Rttehta. WMr. 
Me Phonon: Frail (Hanoi. 64min). 
Comoran. Fulton. McCann. Nn yarn I to; 
Adam, HamHton. 

It ata r a aj M McCurry (Glasgow). 

ends 


will respond as they normally 
do in such situations.” 

Reeves’s boss Brian Flynn 
became manager In 1989 and 
Is now the fourth longest 
serving In the league behind 
Alax Ferguson at Old Traf- 
ford. Dario Grad! of Crew# 
and Port Vale’s John Rudge. 

Of late the murmurtngs of 
cttMBMant haw b*m growing 
and tbe team were booed off 
the pitch after a gOaUsss' 
home draw against GHMn g- 
bam just before Christmas. 
But a wto tonight would 
quickly alienee the 
malcontents. 

“Of course we are awe 
bow fired up Wimbledon win 
b* but they will have H to the 
back of thair minds how we 
have turned over more than a 
few fended Clubs hank" said 
Flynn. 

Vinnle Janes may have per- 
suaded Bobby Gould and the 
Welsh FA that Wales was (he 
land of his fathers, but 
tonight several thousand 
Welshman will be only too de- 
lighted to send him back to 
England with a tataUyxmsen- 
timental parting gesture. 


Ronaldo top of 
world poll again 

R ONALDO. Intemazlon- 
ale’s striker. Is Fife’s 
World Player of the Year 
for the second year run- 
ning. the first player to win 
this award twice since its 
inception in 1991. 

He comfortably beat an- 
other Brazilian, Roberto 
Carlos of Real Madrid, Ar- 
senal’s Dutch striker Den- 
nis Bergkamp and Juven- 
tus’ French midfielder 
Zinedine Zidane in a poll of 
121 national coaches. 

Brazil won the team title. 
“It is brilliant that Brazil 
won best player and best 
team,” said Ronaldo, 21. “X 
am only sorry I couldn’t 
share it with Carlos.” 
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Sport in brief 


Sophie Ormond, 18, secured, 
her second overall British 
title yesterday with victory in 
the giant slalom at the British 
Land National Champion- 
ships in Tignes, writes Pete 
Nichols. Ormond beat all her 
domestic opposition and over- 
seas competitors as well to 
become the first Briton at the 
championships to win a race 
overalL 

Whatever happens in 
today’s final discipline, the 
slalom, Ormond,. who won the 
British do wnhill and Super-O 
tides at the weekend. Is guar- 
anteed her first overall crown 
since 1995. 

But Emma Carrick-Ander- 
son’s depressing run contin- 
ued. The 22-year-old Soot, the 
oldest skier in the race, 
crashed but at the sixth gate 
on the first run. This winter 
she has lost seven races to the 
weather and has failed to fin- 
ish in four of the five that 
have taken place. 

Drags in sport 

The Russian speed skater 
Svetlana Fedotkina has been 

banned for life for refusing an 
out-of-competition dope test 
in Canada, her own federa- 
tion said yesterday. “I can 
confirm the ban,” said Its 
president -Vladimir Komarov, 
but he declined to elaborate. 

Snooker 

Rex Williams, chairman of 
the World Professional 
Billiards and Snooker Associ- 
ation, yesterday urged a play, 
ers’ meeting in Blackpool to 
support his plan to extend full 
voting rights from the top 40 
players In fha.worid rankings 
for the past two years to the 
top 64. writes Ctioe Boerton. 
Hie admitted that this was 


intended to dilute the influ- 
ence of his chief critic Ian 
Doyle, who manages 15 top-40 
players. 

Squash 

Englan d's Cassie Jackman 
and Sue Wright came through 
the semi-finals in the Open 
Championships in Rye, New 
York, a g ain st lower-ranked 
Engish opposition yesterday. 
The top-seeded Jackman, 
from Norfolk, fought back 
from two games down to beat 
Lmda Charman of Sussex 
4-9. 9-2, 9-0 and 

Wright, the No. 2 seed from 
Kent, beat Yorkshire’s Jenny 
Tranfield In straight gamoq 

Olympic Games 

Kellogg’s has announced a 
three-year sponsorship deal 
worth- around £3 million 
which win benefit Britain’s 
winter team In Nagano next 
month and the s ummer squad 
to Sydney to 2000. The short- 
track speed skaters Nicky 
Gooch and Matt Jasper are 
among the first to benefit. . - 
„ ™ S®* 4 ® 111 of Britain’s all- 
Scottiah curling team, Dougie 
Dryburgh, also welcomed the 
deaL “Sweden and Canada 
are tiie favourites but after 

to** Britato* Switzerland and 

Norway all have a good medal 
chances.” he said. 

Motor Sport 

The Formula One team Jor- 
dan yesterday announced a 
one-year deal within 
Assurance. 1 

and Reading sur- 
prise qualifiers to the IndoS- 

Si? A Champlonshi P I have 
been drawn in the same wfol 
for finals night at 
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SPORTS NEWSjlS 


®!Wnimlng 

An elite coach plus an injection of National Lottery money could transform the sport — given world championship medals, bavid Hopps reports 

strings tied to British success 



B RITAIN'S swim- 
mers are ranked as 
high as seventh in 
the world, which 
matches the rar- 
efied Status Of the England 
Football team. But while Bug- 
land’s improvements on the 
football pitch have advanced 
them as potential World Cup 
winners, the prospects of the 
country's swimmers in the 
world championships in 
Perth have failed to stir simi- 
lar sentiments. 

Seventh was Paul Palmer’s 
lot yesterday in the Dual of the 
200 metres freestyle, an event 
In which he is European 
Champion. It was the first dis- 
appointment for a British 
squad who are daring to antic- 
ipate a brighter future. 

A good showing in Perth is 
crucial for British swimming 


as it awaits the response to an 
application for National Lot- 
tery funding of £4 million an- 
nually over the nest seven 
years. Ominously, sport's 
share of the lottery cake since 
Labour’s election victory has 
g radually diminished. 

This year's interim award 
of £2 million has already 
vastly improved the lot of our 
leading swimmers. Palmer, 
and his coach lan Turner, led 
a stream of 17 of our top 
swimmers to Bath, which is 
already the most Impressive 
national swimming centre 
ever provided in Britain. 

It was Palmer who roused 
us from national Olympic de- 
pression two years ago by tak- 
ing silver in the 400m free- 
style in A tlan ta. Even at the 
height of his excitement, he 
voiced his dismay at a precar- 


ious future. Short of money, 
and still living with his 
parents. Palmer railed about 
life as a “second-class 
citizen”. 

He now competes on a more 
level playing field, give or take 
a few vials of Chinese growth 

hormone. But to push home 
the advantages of further lot- 
tery investment, he knows a 

400m medal Is essentiaL 

Deryk Snelling, the 
national performance direc- 
tor, recognises the impatience 
for a payback. “We have al- 
ready made Improvements far 
beyond our expectations," be 
said, “but people want instant 
results. The real test wfil not 
come until the Sydney Olym- 
pics, but unless we are on the 
podium in Perth there will al- 
ways be some who question 
the extra expenditure.” 


It Is difficult to see where 
those successes might arise. 
Palmer wiD be smarting for 
revenge in the 400m free, but 
will need to rebuild his self- 
belief after a swim yesterday 
that he dismissed as '“awful"; 
James Hickman, the 200m 
butterfly world short-course 
champion, may do well now 
he is healthy again; and a 
men's freestyle relay medal 
would reflect the camaraderie 
Bath has engendered. 

Snelling is aware of the 
challenge. “Once you enter 
the world's fop six. you think, 
‘wow’. America are gigantic 
— they have university clubs 
with the same resources as 
we do — China are cheating 
and Australia are so desper- 
ate to do well that they are 
pouring money in,” be said. 
“Swimming matters to them 


When Kiereu. Perkins wins 
gold fix: Australia, every bar 
in town la dry." 

More than 30 years have 
passed since Sn elling , disillu- 
sioned with Britain’s disposi- 
tion towards adequacy, left 

his coaching poet at South- 
ampton, firstly for California, 
then to Canada, where he 
coached Vancouver to the 
n^tinrmt championships for 
29 successive years. - 

He now talks of giving Brit- 
ain “a four-year donation of 
my time" before returning to 
Canada to retire. And do not 
let him suspect you dismiss 
this gesture lightly. In Snell- 
ing’s list of what it takes to 
win medals, the coach comes 
first and the facilities second. 
The athlete trails in third. 

“British swimming was go- 
ing nowhere in the Sixties," 


he said. “If we occasionally 
did well, it was by accident 
Swimming dubs were packed 
with enthusiastic kids splash- 
ing up and down in public 
time. There was no concept of 
weights or circuit training; 
America was a different 
world. For the likes of Dun- 
can Goodhew, Adri an Moor- 
house or David WQkie-to suc- 
ceed in such a mess was 
phenomenaL” 

Spellin g wants the lottery 
to fund a world-class national 
centre hi Bath, with .medical 
and physiotherapy back-up 
and live-in accommodation 
for SO leading swimmers; be- 
low that, he envisages half-a- 
dozen regional centres and in 
total some 20 50-metre pools. 

“Our swimming could be 
changed overnight if we could 
guarantee our top athletes 


quality .training time between 
6-8am and 3-5pm- Then they 
could stay in school, have 
proper mealtimes, do their 
homework at sensible hours, 
and gb.to bed at a reasonable 
hour — the respect their com- 
mitment' deserves. No sick- 
ness, no fractured lifestyles. 

"Create, excellence and ex- 
cellence spreads. For 40 years 
we have been trying to widen 
the-baseto create excellence. 
That doesn't work. We are as 
good as anyone la the world 
at partltipation, bat that is 
only half the story. 

“The lottery can underpin 
our ambitions. Bath is al- 
ready the biggest swimming 
club in the world. It offers 
British swimming the pros- 
pect of the biggest leap for- 
ward this century." 

Isolation has always been a 



Fatiner . - - disappointment 

problem for our top swim- 
mers. They follow d em a n d in g 
training schedules, passing 
hour upon hour in the pool 
every day. with meagre finan- 
cial reward. The dissimilarity 
oT their lifestyle to that of 
their friends can soon under- 
mine their ambition. 

■gppUing remains ad aman t 
that Bath will reap dividends. 
"Our top swimmers can share 
mmmnn goals and lifestyles. 
It is dear to them why they 
are there. They are trying to 
be a big fish in a big pond, 
and it is 'working, you’ll see. 
Just give us time” 
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Bath front row cited for ear-biting 


The guilty man is 
refusing to step 
forward, reports 

Robert Kitson 


L ondon Scottish 

finally lost patience 
with Bath's slow-turn- 
ing wheels of justice 
yesterday as they cited the 
Helneken Cup finalists' entire 
front row and released a grue- 
some picture of the bite in- 
flicted on their flanker Simon 
Fenn during Saturday's Tet- 
ley’s Bitter Cup tie at the Re- 
creation Ground. 

As Bath continued to con- 
duct their own inquiry into 
the incident Fenn described 
the unprovoked attack on him 
by a Bath forward as “bar- 
baric" and expressed surprise 
the guilty man bad not 
stepped forward. IQs dub 
have forwarded video and pic- 
torial evidence to both their 
opponents and the Rugby 
Football Union who, they feet 
should contemplate stiff 
sanctions. 

“One or two people are sug- 
gesting Bath should be taken 
out of the competition, al- 
though if that were to occur it 
would be an RFU decision," 
stressed the Scottish chief ex- 
ecutive Richard Yerbury, 
ironically also a dub member 
of Bath. 

He has already called for 
the player responsible to be 
banned for at least 12 months 
and Indicated the Exiles 
would seek compensation for 
both themselves and their 
Danker. 

Fenn, a 26-year-old Austra- 
lian who Joined the club from 
Manly in Sydney shortly be- 
fore Christinas, was bitten 
when a scrum collapsed late 
In the first half of the tie 
which Bath won 24-23- Still 



Fenn ... ‘I felt a bite and 
tearing skin. It's barbaric' 


heavily bandaged, he last 
night finally gave his own 
version of the events which 
led to him requiring more 
than 25 stitches. 

T was on the blind side of 
the scrum which seemed to 
collapse a little and I fell into 
what was previously the tun- 
nel" he said. ‘T immediately 
felt a bite and a tearing of the 
sldn. It’s barbaric. You can 
train to avoid injury but 
when you're on the ground 
with people on top of you, you 
can’t protect yourself 

“Cve got a pretty good idea 
who did it I couldn’t imagine 
being in his shoes but for the 
sake of his club, his club’s 
sponsors, the supporters and 
rugby in general he ought to 
carry the responsibility. I am 
surprised he hasn't come for- 
ward. I hoped it would be 
sorted out by now." 

Yerbury admits he is “dis- 
appointed’’ the West Country 
dub have not yet acted, and 
knows the citing of the all-in- 
ternational Bath front row of 
Kevin Yates. Federico Men- 
dez and Victor Ubogu is only 
a step towards resolving the 
matter. 

The RFU has confirmed 
Scottish's citing of the front 
row within the seven-day 
limit and that Bath must res- 
pond by Friday. In a state- 
ment, Twickenham reminded 
everyone that the “onus is on 
London Scottish to prove to 
the disciplinary panel which 
player was responsible". 

Footage of the game is 
understood to have been 
taken from four camera an- 
gles. although not from the 
temporary stand side of the 
Rec where the incident took 
place. “We’ve sent Bath a 
copy of the video we make for 
training purposes and a video 
of the injury itself, plus stills 
from that." revealed Yerbury, 
whose priority nevertheless 
remains Perm's well-being. 

It took the player 24 hours 
before he could lace looking 
at the gaping hole where his 
lobe used to be and he will be 
out of the game for at least a 
month. Fenn may need a graft 
to repair the ear. 

Bath would only confirm 
their own inquiry is continu- 
ing, Including the quizzing of 
players, and are still trying to 
gather all available video 
footage. "We feel it would be 
dreadfully irresponsible for 
us to enter into any public 
speculation as to the nature of 
the incident before we have 
been able to examine all the 
available evidence. The evi- 
dence we have so far is incon- 
clusive.” said Bath's chief ex- 
ecutive Tony Swift. 



Luton Town open door for ground-share with Warren’s Bedford 


F rank warren, the 
Bedford chairman, yes- 
terday paved the way for a 
ground -share with Luton 
Town FC when he said that 
he expects the Premiership 
Two leaders to leave their 
Goldlngton Road home at 
end of the season. 

Luton’s chairman David 
Kohler later confirmed that 
he had been approached by 


a Bedford representative. 
Kohler said: *T said to them 
if It is in Luton Town’s in- 
terests and not detrimental 
to the playing surface, it Is 
something I would con- 
sider. I will be happy to 
talk.” 

Warren said that even 
promotion would not In- 
crease gates enough for his 
club to make a profit “Bed- 


Am erica n Football 


Favre perfects his Pack drill 


Mark Tran on the man the Super Bowl 
champions say will outplay the great Efway 


J OHN ELWAY will seek 
to crown an illustrious 
career with a Super 
Bowl win, a prize that bas 
eluded him in three previous 
attempts, but bis Denver 
Broncos go to San Diego for 
Super Bowl XXXU on Janu- 
ary 25 as firm underdogs to 
the remorseless Green Bay 
Packers. 

The Packers underlined 
their reputation as the NFL’s 
most formidable team when 
they coolly disposed of the 
San Francisco 49ers 23-10 on 
a windy, rainy day at 3Com 
Park in San Francisco. 

"We hadn't lost a game here 
this year and we fell short of 
our goal," said San Francis- 
co's coach Steve MarluccL 
referring to an ll-game win- 
ning home run, “But they 
were very good. They out- 
played us." 

The game was much more- 
one sided than the score sug- 
gests as the Pack were in con- 
trol virtually the entire 


match. The 49ers were dogged 
by awful position all after- 
noon, frequently starting a 
drive from deep within their 
half San Francisco managed 
a late defensive touchdown 
but by then the Super Bowl 
champions bad their minds 
on a repeat triumph in San 
Diego. 

While the one-sidedness of 
the occasion diluted the 
drama from the NFC Champi- 
onship battle, the game 
showed the challenge in store 
for the Broncos. Brett Favre 
and the offence were efficient 
when they needed to be while 
the defence was particularly 
solid, holding San Francisco 
to 257 yards. The 49ers gained 
only 33 yards rushing and 
Called to score an offensive 
touchdown, the first time 
they have foiled to do so in 
the play-offs since 1987. 

The top-seeded 49ers were 
plagued by errors, penalties, 
and timid play-calling In their 
third successive play-off de- 


feat by the Packers. The 49ers 
sacked George Seifert as head 
roach last year, replacing him 
with MarluccL precisely be- 
cause of their inability to get 
past the Packers. But Mar- 
iucct was comprehensively 
outcoacbed by Mike Holm- 
gren. his Green Bay 
counterpart 

With the rain turning from 
a drizzle to a downpour as the 
afternoon wore on. San Fran- 
cisco could 111 afford giving 
the ball away. The 49ers did 
precisely that in the second 
quarter when Steve Young 
threw a pass Intended for 
Brent Jones, playing his last 
game before retiring. 

Eugene Robinson pounced 
on the ball and ran it back for 
58 yards. Two plays later 
Favre found Antonio Free- 
man on a quick short pass. 
The Green Bay receiver 
eluded Marquez Pope and 
sidestepped Merton Hanks to 
turn the play into a 27-yard 
touchdown and give his team 
a 1(H) lead. That was always 
going to be a sizeable cushion, 
given the 49ers' inability to 
move the balL 

’Tin very proud of our foot- 


ball team under tough condi- 
tions.” Holmgren said. *T 
think our defence played an 
outstanding game. We Kept 
them off-balance and it be- 
came a field position game as 
I expected.’’ 

In the AFC title game, the 
Broncos went into the lion's 
den at Three Rivers Stadium 
and came away with a 24-21 
triumph at the expense of 
Pittsburgh. The Steelers led 
14-10 until a flurry of points 
from Denver just before half- 
time. 

Pittsburgh's slide into the 
abyss began when Kordell 
Stewart was intercepted In 
the end zone by Ray Crockett 
with 4 min lOsec left in the 
first half. El way, who was in- 
tercepted early but played 
flawlessly for the rest of the 
day. then led Denver to two 
quick scoring drives helped 
by pass interference calls on 
both occasions. 

At 37, time is running out 
for El way to ensure his place 
in Super Bowl history. But 
this Is the strongest AFC 
team in years to try to end the 
NFC’s 13-season grip on the 
Vince Lombardi trophy. 


ford coaid even move oat of 
Bedford the way things are 
going. We are losing £1.8 
million a year and if we in- 
vest more in the ground it 
is only going to increase the 
loss,’* Warren said. 

“I think we will be 
looking for another 
ground." 

Meanwhile, Newcastle, 
the nnbeaten leaders of 


Ice Hockey 


Premiership One, are con- 
sidering switching some of 
their matches to St James’ 
Park. 

Restricted to a capacity of 
6,358 at Kingston Park, 
Newcastle have already 
moved next Sunday’s game 
against Bath to Gateshead's 
athletics stadium, where 
they are hoping for a crowd 
close to 10,000. 


Storm to appeal after league 
stands firm on transfer deadline 


Vic Batchelder 


M anchester storm 
are to appeal against 
the decision by Ian Taylor, 
the Super league's chief ex- 
ecutive, to refuse them per- 
mission to sign a player 
after the league’s December 
15 registration deadline. 

The Manchester coach 
Kurt Kleinendorst believes 
his club should be treated 
in the same way as the 
Bracknell Bees who were 
given until this Friday to 
replace the Canadian for- 
ward Wayde Bucsis who 
left on December 21 be- 
cause of a “personal crisis 
back home". 

Taylor said of Man- 
chester's plea: “We*ve con- 
sidered it on an individual 
basis, not on any precedence 

or previous decision." 

An unhappy Elelnen* 
dorst said: “I can’t for the 
life of me figure out the dif- 
ference in the circum- 
stances of the two." 

His request was made 
after the American forward 
Matt Johnson, who Man- 



chester had agreed terms 
with and completed all the 
international clearance 
paperwork for, left a mes- 
sage on the coach’s answer- 
phone 24 hours before the 
registration deadline say- 
ing he was staying in the 
United States. 

Johnson was also in- 
tended as a replacement for 
an American after Rick 
Judson left the chib early 
in December because his 
wife wanted to give birth 
back home in Michigan. 

The Storm coach, whose 
team’s 5-3 home win over 
Ayr on Sunday left them, 
three points behind the 
Scottish chib at the top of 
the Superleague, does not 
believe allowances should 
have been made for anyone. 

“We all knew months 
ahead of the deadline that it 
was December 15. Dead- 
fines are deadlines and al- 
though I appreciate every- 
body's Situation Bracknell 
shouldn’t have been 
allowed another player. But 
as they were I think i*m 
entitled to another player, a 
precedent has been set" 


..A 


Cricket 


Gough plans 
rapid link-up 
with England 


D arren gough is 
stepping up his cam- 
paign to regain full 
fitness this week and 
hopes to test himself bowling 
at top pace in the Headingley 
indoor nets. 

The Yorkshire test bowler 
withdrew from the England 


tour party on New Year’s Eve 
with hamstring trouble but if 
all goes well now he could 
link up with his team-mates 
in Trinidad early next month. 

Gough will attempt to work 
up to fun pace indoors and 
David Graveney, the chair- 
man of selectors, wfflcome to 
watch him if he reaches the 
“right level”. England play 
Trinidad and Tobago before 
the second Test starts in Port 
of Spain on February 13 and 
that match might be targeted 
asa warm-up for Gough. 

The England physiothera- 
pist Wayne Morton said: “He 
will be under supervision at 
Yorkshire and we will see 
how he goes. There is a fine 
line between being totally fit 
and not quite fit. I’ve spoken 
to him twice a week and he’s 
pleased with how it's going." 

Jack Russefl. dubbed the 
game's walking teapot, has 
cut down his dally intake 


Tennis 


from more than 30 cops to 
"around a dozen” as part of a 
stamina-enhancing diet on 
tour. The wicketkeeper hopes 
to win his 50fh Test cap In 
Kingston on January 29. 

In Pretoria yesterday the 
Essex all-rounder Graham 
Napier hit the winning run as 
En gland made a fine start to 
their Under- 19 World Cup 
campaign with a four-wicket 
victory over New Zealand, 
whom they dismissed for 180 
with the help of three run- 
outs in 13 balls. 

England’s pool match today 
Is In Randjesfbntein against 
Namibia, beaten in their first 
game by Bangladesh, who 
meet England on Thursday. 

In the one-day Indepen- 
dence Cup in Dhaka, Bangla- 
desh were thrashed by nine 
wickets as Pakistan set up a 
final tomorrow against India. 
Pakistan shot out the inexpe- 
rienced home side for 134 and 
scored the required runs in 
23.2 overs, with the opener 
Saeed Anwar hitting 11 fours 
In an unbeaten 73. 

Australia's Steve Waugh is 
expected to miss tomorrow’s 
one-day match against New 
Zealand In Sydney with a but- 
tock strain. 


Rusedski stays high for 
Melbourne as Henman dips 


T HE British No. 1 Greg Ru- 
sedski is likely to be 
seeded sixth at the Australian 
Open, which starts on Mon- 
day In Melbourne, after 
retaining bis position as 
world No. 6 in yesterday’s 
ATP rankings. Britain's No. 2 
Tim Henman dropped two 
places to 19th. 

Rusedski, playing an exhi- 
bition -there this week, thus 
has a good chance of improv- 
ing his position farther be- 
cause Grand Slam tourna- 
ments offer more than double 
the points of ordinary events. 


Today Henman begins the 
defence of his Sydney Interna- 
tional title where Spain yes- 
terday had a miserable start 
losing three seeded players in 
the first round. 

The world No. 8 Carlos 
Moya, last year’s beaten final- 
ist in Sydney and Melbourne, 
went out to Sweden's Thomas 
Enqvtst 6-7, 6-4, 6-4 in swel- 
tering conditions. Alex Cor- 
retja lost In straight sets to 
the German, qualifier Hendrik 
Dreekmann whose compa- 
triot Nicolas Kiefer put out 
Sergi Bruguera. 


Ski Hotline 


Th“ la tost MIC '.v ani woatnor reports from 
200-t- orts ;n Europe and North America. 

By phone, call: if. - 

0891 002 006 3 

By fax, call: (from the handset of your fax machine) 

0897 500 636 
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L indsay hints at breakaway, page 1 3 
Chelsea target Rangers winger, page 14 
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London Scottish cite Bath front row, pagej g 

Gough returns to the nets, page 15 — — 
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Martin Thorpe on 

a costly chapter of £ 

high expectations 

find fn KtfnrHnn afEuro96.He was initially an 

allQ TrUSuHuOn adviser, brought in by the 

at Fnattnn Park ■ Gregorys to attract investors 

3l riallOn naTK prepared to turn Portsm outh 

into a Premiership force with 

T ERRY VENABLES a new ground and a stock- 
yesterday agreed to market flotation, 
part company with However, none of this has 
Portsmouth in r etu rn happened. Instead, the dub 
for a six-figure pay-off; leav- have experienced one of the 
ing the First Division’s bot- most turbulent periods in 
tom dub desperately seeking their history. 


T- 






afresh cash injection to guar- 
antee their fixture. 


The first sign of problems 
came at the end of March last 


Splashing ont.. . the American Jenny Thompson, seen here winning her heat in the 100 metres freestyle at the world championships in Perth, yesterday, went an to win gold, with issued and Venables will offi- 
Britain’s Susan Rolph coming in a creditable sixth. Paul Palmer, Che European 200m freestyle champion, finished a disappointing seventh in his final. China, whose swimmers have dally hand control of the dub 
complained of unfair media attention following the discovery of human growth hormone in the luggage of a team member Yuan Yuan, boxmced back with a victory for Cheu Yanln back to foe Gregory famfly 
the 400m individual medley. Yuan and her coach Zhou Zhewen, sent home in disgrace, will be told their punishment today. David Hoppe, page 15 photograph.- william west after 17 turtmlem months. 


Last night the former Eng- year when the Portsmouth di- 
land coach had still not signed rector Vic Jenner resigned, 
foe agreement to learn, but unhappy with .foe way foe 
that is expected today when a dub was being run. 
formal statement will be Revelations followed that 


Issued and Venables will cffi- Pompey were being sued over 
dally hand contro l of the dub -an unpaid hotel hill while foe 


rede of Venables’s dose friend 
Eddie Ashby at Fratton Park 


Emerson’s Teesside story ends 


When the deal' - is finally was also questioned.' 
signed, foe family’s son. Mar- Four months after joining 
tin, will attempt to sell the Pompey. Venables became 
club for about £6 million to coach to Australia and also 
the American-based Pompey announced he would become 


dub for about £6 million to coach to Australia and also 
the American-based Pompey announced he would become 
fan-ciim-rock singer Brian chair man of the club. Vena- 
Howe and the American Ides agreed to buy the control- 
sports-stadium developer ling 51 per cent interest in 


The wayward Brazilian midfielder, who left Middlesbrough for 
Tenerife yesterday, gives his final interview to Michael Walker 


win cop w straight hack down 
unhy Middlesbrough invest a 
lot.” That was Emerson's only 


Steve Vickers and the English you are Pd£,then two bad 
players were nervous, but for games and you are nobody.” 


Vince Wolanin when- they 
meet In Paris on Friday. 


Pompey for £1 last February. 
However, it was recently 


Portsmouth are desperate claime d the Bhares had never 
for cash to cover losses of been transferred to Venables 


me it was just another game 


mention of Pele I £150,000 a month and to from the Gregory family 


E unpredictable behav- to Rio hours later — his utter- Lamb for not allowing him to ’Tor example, it is no chat 
iour. questionable ances should be carefully leave Middlesbrough earlier, lenge for me to play against 
commitment and fre- studied. But there is no ambi- saying the £4 million transfer Sunderland. But, for the sup- 
quent absences finally drew guity about whom Emerson fee was restrictive. “My price porters, players and the dub, 
to a close yesterday when Em- feels undermined his time on is inflated. If you look at Ze it is a big thing. Even in the 
erson Aloises Costa boarded a Teesside — the Middlesbrough Elias who has Just joined In- FA Cup final I could see that 
flight from Portugal to Tener- chief executive Keith Lamb. ternazianale from Bayer Le- 


1GHTEEN months of first white Christmas and flew 
unpredictable behav- to Rio hours later — his utter- 


jibe towards his Boro cot — to them it was a dream. For brought a reminder that- Fm - strengthen a team .who -have 
leagues and he tried to explain me a big challenge is to play arson had shaken hands with lost 14 rf their last 25 games. 


Emerson went on to blame how he differed from them, 
amb for not allowing him to “For example, it is no chal- 


a ganw MtwiI Madriri *' 


him at a match at S tamfo rd 


Emerson .will have the op- Bridge In December. . Pele, director, Brian Henson, act- 
portunity to do just that on having heard of Emerson’s ing on behalf of Martin Greg- In November the club's 

February 22 when Tenerife exploits, asked if everything ary, in London yesterday to £200,000 monthly wages were 
entertain the Spanish cham- was now all right on Teesside. settle the terms of his pay-off not paid on time and the Pro- 
pions. Middlesbrough face Emerson replied: "Yes, I am — a compromise between foe fessional Footballers’ Assoc 1- 
Sundarland the previous day okay at Middlesbrough, no £200,000 offered to Venables ation bad to make a coutribu- 
and Boro fans might derive problems.” and the £500,000 Venables de- Hon. Building work on a new 


strengthen a team .who -have though Venables insisted they 
lost 14 ctf their last 25 games. had. Yesterday's pay-off was a 

Venables met a Portsmouth compromise designed to keep 
director, Brian Henson, act- the dispute out of court 


ife having at last severed his “It’s not really a problem verkeusen. he is a Brazilian 
links with Middlesbrough. with the country or Middles- International and plays in the 
Emerson has yet to cross brough,” Emerson said, “and same midfield position as me 


some consolation from foe Lamb was not containable manded last week. 


— a compromise between foe fessional Footballers' Assoc i- 
£200,000 offered to Venables ation had to make a coutribu- 
and the £500,000 Venables de- turn. Building work on a new 


the Ts on the 4Vi-year con- it’s not about playing In Spain — but be cost $4 million not 
tract he has agreed with Te- or England or wherever, it’s £4 million. In the position I 
nerife — and Middlesbrough Lamb. My problem was with play I'm expensive." 
were insisting yesterday that Keith Lamb and Steve Gibson That said. Tenerife appear 
he was still, officially, their [the Boro chairman] but to have matched Mlddles- 
player — but the boxes are mainly Keith Iamb. He treats b rough’s £4 million valuation 
packed in Emerson's home in players like manual la- — foe fee Boro paid Porto in 
Ingleby Barwick on the out- bourers, that's why I decided July 1996. Tenerife lost away 
skirts of Middlesbrough- He not to come back [after to Deportivo La Corufia on 
will not be back. Christmas]. I'm not a down Sunday and remain second 

Emerson said so from FOrtu- and I know Junto ho and his bottom of foe Spanish first 
gal — where his agent lives — father didn’t like him. 
and has for the first time ex- “My problem was n 


gal — where bis agent lives — father didn’t like him. division. Emerson, though, 

and has for the first time ex- “My problem was not with said he had no doubts about 
plained his actions, including Bryan Robson. All the train- Tenerife staying up. ‘Tm not 
his non-reappearance after a ing is a lot better now, much worried about relegation. The 
Christmas break in Brazil. As more professional than be- team had a bad patch but 


Christmas break in Brazil. As more professional than be- 
Emerson's words are often fore. The new training 
contradicted by his deeds — grounds at Darlington are 
remember this was the man good. But it’s them, especially 
who said how much he was Lamb, he doesn’t know any- 
looking forward to seeing his thing about football.” 



Jim White 


City recipe 
is just right 
to bring on 
the Branson 

T YNESIDE is, by tradi- 
tion, the cradle of that 
great football Institu- 
tion. the rumour. Information 
spins about the place, embroi- 
dered at every turn with all 
the enthusiasm of a Bayeux 
housewife. At any one mo* 
ment interested parties in 
pubs or school playgrounds 
can learn exactly how New- 


castle's new continental sign- 
ing strained his groin, whose 
wife the star striker was 
entertaining prior to his unex- 
pected transfer, or what pre- 
cisely was foe purpose of the 
gathering of foe first team in 
the gents in that new bar the 
night before last week’s game. 

The essence of a good foot- 
ball rumour is that it should 
shock, amuse and always be 
prefaced with foe remark “of 
course you know the real 
reason why ...” But above alL 
it should. If you swallow hard 
and narrow your eyes, be plau- 
sible. Thus the tale touring 
Newcastle on the anniversary 
of Kenny Dalglish’s arrival In 
foe town is unlikely to catch 
on. Who. on the evidence cur- 
rently available at St James’ 
Park, is ever likely to fall for 
foe line that United were 
recently foe most attractive 
team in the country? 

Ind e ed, should it persist 
with such ludicrous supposi- 
tions, Newcastle is in danger 
of losing its position at foe 
head of foe rumour champion- 
ship to its closest rival Man- 
chester. Particularly as there 
is a yam in circulation there 


have good players.” 

The implication was that 
Middlesbrough do not and Em- 
erson stud of his former team- 
mates: “If they do go up they 


| of such delight you crave for it 
to be true. According to a taxi 
driver I met the other day, 
who had it on good authority 
from a neighbour whose 
brother-in-law attends the 
same Alcoholics Anonymous 
clinic as a figure close to 
Maine Road, Manchester 
I City’s troubles will soon be 
over. Richard Branson is 
about to buy the club. 

The possibilities of this liai- 
son are delicious. City Is, after 
all. virgin territory: unsullied 
by success in a generation. 
And those little extras Bran- 
son’s company puts into its 
planes would work particu- 
larly well at Main e Road; com- 
puter-game consoles in the 
back of the seats in theKlppax 
stand. Em- instance, would 
keep fans cheerfbfly dis- 
tracted during matches. Be- 
sides, with his experience of 
baying up the rail network, 
Branson has learnt an there Is 
to know about how to deal 
with disgruntled customers. 

City fans complaining as 
their dub sinks faster than a 
holed balloon could expect to 
be buried under an avalanche 
of photocopied letters signed. 



fact that if he is in England, yesterday 


Middles- Gregory, abroad when foe 


Emerson said he would be at brough’s response came from deal was struck, was relieved 


the Riverside that day. 


Robson who said: *Td cer- to seeVenables leaving. “The 


This, be said, would be be- tainly sign another Brazilian, time is right for Mr Venables 


£45 million stand was halted 
because funds ran out, though 
money has since been found 
to finish It At foe same time 
it was revealed that Venables 


cause Middlesbrough are the It has not put me- off them — to go, ” he said. “I realise I am had been paid a £300,000 "per- 
only dub he wanted to play for definitely not He let Ms team.- not the most popular man in formance bonus" by Pompey. 
In England. Tims when Totten- mates and himself down, it’s a Portsmouth but things were Diming Venahles's time as 
ham Hotspur were connected shame it ended the way it did never this bad. We thought chairman foe club sold play- 
wiifa Emerson last week he dig- because he bad gone about we were pulling one of foe ers worth £55 million and 


missed it as “an did atte m pt things the right way. In fact, 

Bryan Robson told me at foe be had bean talking to the dub not worked.” 
start of the season that they about a new contract” From Venahles’s nest major prob- 

wanted to sign ma But I told Middlesbrough's perspective, lem is a High Court case 
him that if I was going to stay it is probably a blessing and a scheduled to begin tomorrow 
in England Z wanted to stay sadness that the new contract in which the Department of 
with Middlesbrough. Phis, I Emerson had in mind was Trade and Industry seek to 


start of the season that they about a new contract" From 
wanted to sign ma But I told Middlesbrough's perspective, 


world’s tap coaches bat it has paid out around £2 million for 
not worked." 11 players, five of them Aus- 

Venahles’s next major prob- tralians. But this brought foe 
lem is a High Court case further criticisms that Vena- 


with Middlesbrough. Phis, I Emerson had in min 
looked at the Tottaiham team with Tenerife, 
and thought they would Additional reporting by 
struggle this season. Leonardo Rocha 

“I have had offers to go back 
to Brazfl but Fm not interested 
— in Brazil you have to kill a 
lion every day. For six months UUanildll br 


scheduled to begin tomorrow bles could not do two jobs at 
in which the Department of once and that the frequent ab- 


ban him from being a com- 


sence of many of foe Austra- 
lians on international duty 


pany director for 15 years. His weakened foe team far too 
legal advisers are trying to much. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,170 

Set by Plodge ™ 


“Your friend, Richard" ask- 
ing them to bear with him and 
blaming all foe trouble on 
years of under-investment by 
the previous management 
Yet the more you consider 
the idea of a Branson/City 

ro nciimmaHnn thg mnin 

likely it begins to sound. Alan 
Sugar is anxious to tell any- 
one wining to listen that the 
days of the wealthy butcher or 
baker snapping up his local 
footban team are over. The 
cost of entry into Premiership 
ownership is now too high, 
even for the richest of Individ- 
uals; autocratic owners in the 
mould ofDoug Ellis. Ken Bates 
or Sugar himself bo ught 
the game long before its pres- 
ent economic ascendancy . 

Y fet. for foe rich man seek- 
ing to make even more, 
football would seem to 
be a grand investment. Sir 
John Hall the great Newcas- 
tle philanthropist, converted 
an original investment of 
its million into £110 million 
in five years when he sold his 
club to City institutions last 
year. 

Even Branson might be 


pushed to find that sort of cash 
In his current account But a 
club on its uppers, Its value 
denuded by years of careless 
management would be avail- 
able on the cheap: £80 million 
is the price which, it is ru- 
moured, might satisfy Francis 
Lee. And though Noel Gal- 
lagher might have sneered at 
injecting capital into City, 
suggesting he would be better 
off dropping twenties down 
the grid. Branson has proved 
more than willing to take a 
long-term position. After all, 
anyone who has bought the 
London-Glasgow rail route or 
the London Broncos can 
hardly be addicted to Immedi- 
ate results. If, in three years, a 

Virgm-invigorated City were 
to And themselves back in foe 
Premiership, back in cocten- i 
ticm, the idea to invest to foe 
club will look like immaculate | 
conception. j 

In short he’s got tiie money, 
they’ve got the potential. On 
paper, not to mention in the 
bade of a taxi, Branson and i 

City seem like a match made | 
in heaven. But then, that’s 
what Hello magazine said 
about Gazza and Shezza. 



O 


There have been no diplomatic incidents, no cock-ups, no 
misunderstandings. The nearest to an embarrassment was during the 
traditional tea ceremony at the weekend when the visitors had to take 
off their shoes, revealing Campbell had a hole in his sock. 

Ewen MacAskill on Tony Blair's visit to Japan 


Across 

1 The essence of roses 
ftowed in Walpole's 17 of 16 
(7) 

5 For solidity, dive to what 
sounds Bke town (7) 

10 One offset made a 
comeback In “GottanHm- 

merung“(4) 

11 Can Straw's^ 7 take in a[ 
bone fracture? (10) 

12 Stater's been given a pound 

for the cultivator (6) 

13 Sadly, onjyhearttess men 
admitted (8) 

14 A craving description of 
how one heritage groi^j 
managed the rest (2,7) 

14 An area of pitched ground? 

With nobs on! (5) 

17 Socks in posh 15(5) 

19 Porky E mp ress's 17 of 16 wiB 
be arriving In seconds (?) 


23 Wbuld a Spanish hero fall 
ft* such a sweetie? (4,4) 

24 When young, Anne's 1 7 had 
these bits on the side (6) 

26 The well- know writer in very 
' large island, the last to start 

(4,6) 

27 Atime when old sailing 
ships lacked impudence? 

(4) 

28 Toms up as a race reaches 
the finish (7) 

29 Without resistance, waves 
to the mugs (7) 

Down ' 

2 The horelogerh cat, on 
about being goody-goody 
P) 

3 Make use of a curtain call® 

4 A capital three-fold article! 

< 7 ) 

6 Praises fomrar partner's 
taking back share (6) 


QQHQaEDQ 
□□□□□□□HQ □□□□□ 
□ □□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□q anncjnna 
q □ □ a ii n □ □ 
□□□a □□□□□□DDQn 

□ HOD □ 0 

nnansma ciQBsnoQ 

□ □ q o a □ 

□□□□□□anna queq 

§ e □ u □ □ □ □ 
aaganGQ aanoann 
Q a q □ a 
gnaan QaQnnonan 
□_ □ □ a □ □ g n 
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7 Road to Romo being 
unfinished, the Italian died 
climbing the volcano (9) 

8 Lagged behind Ted in taldna 

SCOff (7) M 

9 Male drake flips over a novel 
17(9.4) 

18 1 screened version of 17(9) 
18 The head’s back up in 
charge! The firm's back on 
time! (7) 

20 Close fastening on evening 
wear (7) 

21 Was the scavenger spotted 
in the Jungle an emtine? (7) 

22 An Intimate devil to hug the 

Queen! (6) 

25 Work Blake did on Dickens 1 
17(5) 
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